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OUR DAY: 


A RECORD AND REVIEW OF CURRENT REFORM. 


Vout. I.— FEBRUARY, 1888.— No. 2. 





SOCIALISTS AND ANARCHISTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Ir is but little more than ten years since the great railroad 
riots startled the whole country, by revealing at once the extent 
to which disaffection existed on the part of large numbers of 
laborers toward their employers, and the ease with which, under 
modern conditions, a few determined men can throw our whole 
transportation and industrial system into confusion. The 
trouble was not allayed until hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property had been destroyed, and scores of lives saeri- 
ficed. Almost from that time to the present, and especially 
within the last five years, one great strike after another has fol- 
lowed with increasing rapidity and extension, until it is now 
rather an exception to find a branch of industry in which they 
do not form a frequent incident of business. Wars and rumors 
of wars would fittingly sum up the industrial situation in the 
United States during much of the decade which has just closed. 

The aggregate number of laborers involved in strikes from 
1881 to 1886 amounted, according to the statements of reliable 
authorities, to over one million, and the estimated loss in wages 
aggregated over sixty million dollars ; while the employers are 
thought to have lost half as much more, making in all more 
than ninety million dollars. When we consider that many of 
these strikes and corresponding lockouts were accompanied by 
open or apprehended violence, so that in some cases the mili- 
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tia had to be called out, and in all a large additional expense 
had to be incurred for extra policing, we can get a better idea 
of the cost of these movements. To carry through these strikes 
it became necessary for the laborers in many of them to resort 
to violence in order to prevent other laborers from taking their 
places. In enforcing the lockouts and discipline in their works 
it became necessary for the employers to resort to the black-list 
and other objectionable expedients, the only result of which 
would be to still further inflame the passions of both parties, 
and thus lead to new strikes and lockouts. There seems to be 
just now a lull in the conflict, but how far we are from having 
reached even an armistice, to say nothing of a permanent peace, 
appears plainly from the statistics of strikes. Bradstreet’s 
records, in the issue of December 17, 1887, a list of strikes 
which had occurred during the month up to that date, involving 
over twenty-five hundred laborers, and mentions important 
trades in which strikes were expected soon. Since that date 
several important strikes have occurred, the most notable one 
being that on the Reading Railroad, which produced the most 
marked effects on the price of the necessaries of life in one of 
our greatest cities. 

Things have come to such a pass that laborers have formed 
unions, not only within the various trades, but also combined or 
amalgamated unions of the laborers in many different branches 
of industry. Two of these bodies aim at nothing less than the 
organization of laborers of all kinds into one grand order with 
practical power to control trade and industry in every direction. 
Not content with organizing for merely industrial purposes, they 
have adopted definite political platforms, and entered the polit- 
ical field in order to secure what they term their rights. They 
have gone so far as to nominate labor candidates for adminis- 
trative positions like that of mayor of a city, and secured in the 
metropolis of the country such a large vote as to put one of the 
historical parties into a low third place. They have succeeded 
in some of the States in securing the passage of laws which they 
demanded, and not long ago we witnessed the remarkable scene 
of a Congressional Committee asking the representatives of one 
body what amendments to the Federal Constitution they would 
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like to see adopted. It has even been seriously proposed that 
a sort of second congress, whose members should be elected by 
the labor organizations, should sit in Washington and prepare 
bills for the consideration of the National Legislature. 

All this must seem very extraordinary to an unprejudiced ob- 
server. In a country possessing popular government of the 
freest type ever seen in the world, where the ballot is extended 
to every man over twenty-one years of age, large numbers of 
the citizens have banded themselves together, applied the most 
opprobrious names to the authorized powers, and maintained 
that no matter what political party got control, they could not 
receive even bare justice from the constituted government, 
whether in its executive, legislative, or judicial departments. 
In a country where immense stretches of agricultural land lay 
untouched by the plowshare, and open to whomsoever would 
occupy and cultivate, thousands and thousands of citizens have 
joined the standards of a man who denounces private property 
in land as the vilest of robberies, and are willing to spend their 
time and money in furthering his ideas. In a country where 
wages have ruled at the highest rate of any of the civilized coun- 
tries of large extent and population, where every man is free, in 
the eyes of the law at least, to follow out his own inclinations 
and ideas of profit, where the cost of necessaries of life is, com- 
paratively speaking, low, and where it is possible for most men 
to save something from their wages; where, in a word, all the 
conditions seem to have been realized which are necessary to 
make the workingman contented with his lot —in this land a 
series of labor disturbances has broken out and continued over 
a period of years, which in the opinion of competent judges has 
contributed very much to diminish the possible amount of wealth 
in the country, and to make uncertain in great degree the safety 
of industrial operations on a large scale. In a country where 
outside of a few great centres it is possible for the average 
laborer by industry and foresight to accumulate enough capital 
to buy a house and patch of ground, thousands of laborers will 
take part in riots which end in the destruction of large amounts 
of property and the loss of many lives. They will remain out 
of work months at a time through their own initiative, incur all 
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the losses which flow from a sacrifice of wages, and endure pri- 
vation and suffering for the necessaries of life. They will join 
associations which, though they may not have unlawful ends, 
strive to reach them by unlawful means. They will appropriate 
thousands and hundreds of thousands out of their earnings in 
order to support fellow laborers in idleness who have engaged 
in a contest with their employers. In a land where, in the eyes 
of the law at least, nothing is known of classes, where absolute 
industrial, social, and political equality is a fundamental maxim 
of the state, where every one may become rich or great or wise 
and stand on his own merits ; where the son of the poorest and 
most illiterate father may become chief magistrate of the nation, 
with more than regal power, where the poorest child of poverty 
may become the richest man in the country, large numbers of 
the citizens combine together, speak of themselves as a class 
with special class interests opposed to those of other classes in 
the community, regard themselves as oppressed and downtrod- 
den, and think it is necessary to enter upon an active agitation 
as a class in order to secure their interests or even to insure 
fair play, which is all they pretend to claim. 

Now such a state of things, which may be briefly described 
as industrial war, forms the natural soil out of which such weeds 
as socialism and anarchism spring, no matter how much either 
or both parties to the conflict may be opposed in sentiment to 
such results. 

Surely such conditions call for explanation, and, if possible, 
for remedial measures. Even on the simplest supposition, which 
many superficial observers adopt for lack of a better one, that 
these laborers are all fools or knaves, that they are entirely 
mistaken in the facts in the case, that they have no cause for 
complaints, and that the organizations are chiefly composed of 
people who are trying to get a dishonest living at the expense 
of other classes in society —even on this supposition we must 
still explain how it comes that in such a heaven-blessed country 
as our own there should be so many thousands of the rank and 
file of our active laboring population who have sunk so low as 
to be hopeless fools or unconscionable knaves. Even if this be 
the true explanation, the phenomenon is none the less a dan- 
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gerous symptom, since there is no guarantee that more and more 
of the laborers may not, under existing conditions, become fools 
and knaves of the same type, until our society will have become 
so rotten that it will collapse of its own weight. If, on the con- 
trary, it be really true that there is some or much truth in the 
representations of these people, then, of course, it is a case 
worthy of very careful examination, and in the investigation of 
such a problem we certainly need all the care, patience, indus- 
try, and fair-mindedness which we can muster. 

It will be the effort of Our Day to probe this question to 
the very bottom. The laborers or workingmen have made seri- 
ous charges against the existing régime in our government, soci- 
ety, and industry. They have also made proposals for reform- 
ing what they consider to be abuses. The employing classes 
have denied the truth of these charges, or have brought counter 
charges, and propose either to leave matters as they are now or 
to introduce different changes from those suggested by the labor- 
ing men. The public must approve one of these views or the 
other, or advance propositions of its own, or, indeed, let matters 
drift with no attempt at intelligent comprehension or control. 

The so-called Labor Party has a definitely expressed pro- 
gramme of reform, though many laborers do not agree with its 
schemes in detail: Their leaders talk as if the laborers, as 
such, were the only persons qualified to judge of what measures 
are practicable or desirable. In this notion they are supported 
by many well-meaning philanthropists, who seem to think that 
a sober judgment in political affairs must be associated with a 
spade or plane. 

This idea is of course a thoroughly false one. It is true that 
many laboring men have sound judgment in many political and 
economic affairs ; but there is nothing in the life of a laboring 
man, as such, which tends to make him qualified to give advice 
on such topics. The labor problem is one of the most compli- 
cated of all economic and social issues. The man who would 
solve it, or even contribute materially to its solution, needs to 
be thoroughly acquainted with economic history, to have a vig- 
orous grasp of economic principles, to be a master in economic 
reasoning. He should be a profound student of politics, should 
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have a keen insight into human nature in general, and into that 
particular human nature which prevails in the country and time 
of his problems, and should have the time and ability to under- 
take extensive political and economic investigations. Above all, 
he should have an open mind ready to hear the evidence on all 
sides, and a calm impartiality to give each element its due weight. 
In a word, statesmanship, scholarship, and fair-mindedness must 
be the necessary qualities of such a man. . But statesmanship 
and scholarship are not qualities which a life of long-continued 
manual labor is calculated to develop; nor is a man supposed 
to be especially inclined to fair-mindedness when he is smarting 
under the sense of a real or imagined wrong. 

On the other hand, we must admit that the average employer, 
though we should expect better things of him, is in all matters 
which pertain to his business almost, if not quite, as narrow- 
minded and obstinate as the laborer in his mills. The feeling 
that he has a right to do what he pleases with his own, that he 
must be allowed to run his business as he chooses, makes him 
quick to resent anything which seems to him like interference, 
and tends to close his eyes to the legitimate demands of his 
workmen. He thinks every laborer can leave his employ as soon 
as he finds something which suits him better, and with that priv- 
ilege he should be contented. 

It is the public which must finally settle the matter. The em- 
ployer and laborer are not the only sufferers, and sometimes not 
even the chief sufferers, by an industrial conflict. The great 
public — the third and often forgotten party — suffers oftentimes 
more than either of the principals; and as both sides must ulti- 
mately appeal to the community in general for protection in their 
rights, it is they who must finally settle the controversy. It is 
for them to decide which of the disputants is right, or whether 
both or neither, or finally whether the conflict arises necessarily 
from a set of conditions which should and must be changed be- 
fore a permanent peace can be established. The case is some- 
what complicated by the fact that the public is itself composed 
partly of these very employers and laborers, who will certainly 
strive to the extent of their ability to bring about a decision in 
their own favor. The jury is thus made up in part of interested 
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persons, and it is to that extent difficult to secure an impartial 
verdict. All the more necessary is it for society to further in 
every way possible an objective, careful, patient study of the 
problem by all its members who will undertake such work, since 
it is only as the result of such effort that we may hope to elab- 
orate measures which will commend themselves to every fair- 
minded and impartial person, and will therefore be accepted. 
We must not forget, however, that in this work the laboring 
man must have a prominent share. His evidence must be care- 
fully heard. He thinks he has a grievance, and no one can set 
it forth half as well as he himself. The mere statement of his 
grievance, moreover, will oftentimes reveal to himself the hollow 
basis on which it rests, and the attempt to put into a practicable 
shape his propositions for reform will oftentimes convince him 
of their utter impracticability. At any rate, since his own feel- 
ing and his way of looking at things are decisive elements in 
the problem, we can arrive at a knowledge of his opinions in 
no other way so surely as by letting him discuss the subject from 
his own point of view. We must admit another thing, too, and 
that is, that many of the laboring men have become careful stu- 
dents of economics,—in many a case far surpassing in knowl- 
edge and acumen their employers, who too often get no time from 
their business for such studies, and who prefer to spend their 
leisure in fox-hunting, yachting, or horse-racing. Such labor- 
ers are entitled to be heard not merely as laborers, but as econo- 
mic students, who have seen industrial life from quite a different 
point of view from that of the average employer or economist. 
There is a final reason why the laborer must be heard, and 
that is, that if we are ever going to have peace we must per- 
suade him that peace is the best thing. The time is rapidly pass- 
ing away, thank Heaven! when society can quietly settle down 
into peace and security while it is full of rank abuse. The Irish 
troubles are demonstrating on a great scale the utter impossibil- 
ity, nowadays, of peace in a civilized society so long as any large 
fraction of it is dissatisfied —no matter how unreasonably — 
with existing conditions. Society must make life tolerable to 
everybody, or nearly everybody, within its limits, if it would 
grow and prosper. Personal slavery has become impossible ; in- 
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dustrial slavery, whether of employers or laborers, must go the 
same road. The laborers —at least, the great majority of them 
—must be satisfied with their condition before peace can come 
to stay; and if we would satisfy them, we must, first of all, un- 
derstand them and their case. 

Within the space remaining to us in this article we can, of 
course, do but little more than indicate some of the most striking 
aspects of the subject, leaving their elaboration for subsequent 
occasions. When we look at the field of labor broadly, we cannot 
fail to be struck by the bitterness which seems to prevail very 
generally between employer and workmen. If we can fully ac- 
count for this we shall have explained to a large extent existing 
conditions. Like all struggles between classes in which rights, 
duties, and privileges are implied, this one also involves a large 
subjective element. The so-called labor preblem is at bottom 
one of sentiment or feeling; and unless this fact be kept fully 
in mind, there will be great danger of missing entirely the key 
to its solution. Much of this feeling arises from actual and 
flagrant abuses in our industrial system, and will not, and ought 
not to, subside until the provoking causes are removed. Much 
of it, however, is based upon a misapprehension of the actual 
or possible, and may be changed by a reasonable presentation 
of facts. The suffering of individuals or classes does not all of 
it arise from the acts of other wicked, ambitious, or careless indi- 
viduals. It comes in great part from causes beyond the imme- 
diate control of society, and oftentimes from the suffering indi- 
viduals themselves. A clear explanation of this circumstance 
will do much to allay irritation, unless it be done, as it often 
is, with such ungraciousness and with such a clear determination 
to exclude all but these elements from consideration as to pro- 
duce a strong feeling of resentment in the breasts of those to 
whom it is addressed. 

When we look about us in society for the causes of this bit- 
terness which has produced such marked results in our indus- 
trial system, we shall be struck by the number of contributing 
circumstances. The first and most patent one is the sorrowful 
fact of widespread suffering in large classes of our population. 
The history of our charitable organizations and systems of poor 
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relief furnishes ample evidence of a sad state of affairs, though 
it gives little indication of its causes or remedies. A recent inci- 
dent which occurred in Philadelphia — that city of charities — 
may serve as a typical example. A woman had lost her hus- 
band, and was left with two children to provide for. They got 
along well enough until the mother was taken sick, when things 
went from bad to worse. The case was reported to a charity 
society, which sent a committee to investigate the circumstances. 
As the committee entered the house, some neighbors, nearly 
as poor as the woman herself, were taking little things to the 
patient. The committee reported that it was not a case re- 
quiring assistance. Three days later the woman and one child 
were found dead in their rooms by the agent who came to col- 
lect the rent. A post mortem showed that both had died of 
actual starvation. It may be readily comprehended that such 
events make a deep impression on the minds and hearts of those 
who live most closely to them, for they recognize full well that 
they themselves are removed by but a very slight margin from 
a similar fate. But such things would not of themselves pro- 
duce such an expression of deep discontent as is now manifest 
among the working people unless they were much more common 
than they really are in our society; for such misery is no new 
thing under the sun. It has always existed ; and, if anything, 
there is less of it to-day than ever before. 

Another circumstance which contributes to this bitterness is 
the low average wage of a large class of laborers who manage 
by hook or crook to keep themselves out of the poor-house and 
above the starvation point. It is only necessary to refer to the 
pay of sewing women and girls and of the lowest form of un- 
skilled labor among the men. To this latter class belongs a 
large percentage of the adult male laborers of our cities. There 
is unfortunately no need of going into any detailed system of 
statistics. If we take the wage of the unskilled laborer at $1.50 
per day and multiply it by three bundred —the highest num- 
ber of working days in the year,—we shall get $450 as the 
yearly income. If we assume a family of five persons, this sum 
will allow $90 per year, $1.72 per week, 25 cents per day for 
each person, out of which food, clothing, rent, books, amuse- 
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ments, etc., must come. One can easily calculate what must be 
the quality of the necessaries of life or the quantity of luxuries 
which such a sum will purchase in any city or even any large 
village. When we consider that it is rather the exception than 
the rule for such laborers to get employment for three hundred 
days in the year, we can get a still clearer idea of the conditions 
under which these people must live. It means, of course, that 
the number of the family must be diminished, or, what amounts 
to the same thing from this point of view, that the mother and 
older children must contribute to the support of the family. 
The effect of this on the family life, upon its possibilities of en- 
joyment or of improvement, can be imagined by presenting to 
ourselves our own homes practically devoid of wife and mother. 
It is not to be supposed that laboring men do not feel keenly the 
privations which such conditions impose, and it would hardly be 
natural if their sentiments on many questions were not affected 
by this feeling. Now this class is a numerous one in our society, 
and is the very one which for the first time in history is striving 
systematically to improve its relative condition. Its members 
are’ not far removed in time or space from the rank of paupers. 
An accident, a sickness, may reduce them immediately to the 
mercies of their friends or the public. It is, of course, not very 
soothing to the feelings of this class to reply to the complaints 
which they are now beginning to make: “ Your work is not 
worth any more. You are really getting too much as it is. Some 
one must do the rough, unskilled work of society and there is 
no one so well fitted for this as you. The bright and pushing 
ones among you who have sense enough to reflect upon the un- 
happy lot of their fellows had better devote their attention to get 
out of this class as soon as possible, and put themselves where, 
in common with the rest of society, they can exploit the labor 
of their former associates.” And yet this is in essence the usual 
advice given in reply to any expressions of dissatisfaction. 

The mere fact, however, of the low wages of this class would 
not suffice to explain the growing agitation of the social ques- 
tion by the laborers. For, low as they are, they are higher than 
in any other civilized country, and probably higher than they 
ever were at any other period of civilization. The wages, how- 
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ever, of another large class of laborers immediately above the 
lowest paid class are not high enough to enable them to share to 
any great extent in the luxury which even small incomes secure 
to those who can receive them. Two dollars and a half per day 
is perhaps a high average return for so-called skilled labor in 
the community at large. But $2.50 per day means only $750 
per year where the working days of the year amount to 300, 
and although $750 per year is much more than $450, it is far 
from securing any very great degreé of comfort. It is much 
beyond the income of the average laborer in the community, 
and yet it will not purchase the means of protracting what one 
would call an enjoyable existence. Strikes, accidents, sickness, 
etc., act to diminish the income based on this rate of wages, and 
to that extent tend to make the laborer discontented. But even 
these two causes — misery and low wages— even when the latter 
extends to the majority of the laborers, would not produce the 
effects which are so visible in the industries about us; for they 
exist in other countries and have existed in all time past without 
stirring up any such excitement. 

Another powerful contributing cause is the existence of large 
numbers of wealthy people in the community whose scale of ex- 
penditure is much beyond that of the most prosperous of the so- 
called laboring class. This class of people is rapidly increasing, 
and consists to a large extent of the employers of the laborers 
who have made their fortunes on products which these very la- 
borers have assisted in producing. It is undoubtedly just here 
that we are to seek for one of the most potent causes of the 
present discontent. It is bitter enough to have to toil from 
early till late, to have to send wife into the factory and children 
into the streets, in order to make ends meet. But this fact of 
severe labor would not of itself cause this feeling of bitterness ; 
for labor has been the lot of man since Adam. But laborers 
see about them a class of people who to all appearances do none 
of these things, who call themselves the upper classes, who talk 
about the lower classes, the working people, etc., as if they be- 
longed to a different order of beings, and look upon them as nec- 
essary ministers to their wants. But even all these things taken 
together would not be sufficient to cause such widespread dis- 
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content and bitterness. For they have all existed from the be- 
ginning of the world without producing such effects. But there 
exists still another element which is of decisive importance, and 
that is the change in the laborer himself. In all previous his- 
tory the laborer has been kept strictly to his place either by 
force or custom. He has been either a slave or serf, and as such 
kept bound to one sphere of action. In later times, after pass- 
ing from the condition of serfdom in one or another of its forms, 
he has still been taught to regard himself as of a lower type, 
with entirely different nature, appetites, and desires from the 
ordinary run of mortals. He was ignorant and gladly bent his 
body, if his superiors did but carelessly nod upon him. The 
average laborer knew nothing of the luxury of the rich and 
great, or, if he had heard of it, he was taught to believe that it 
was not for him, and he felt no incongruity between his condi- 
tions and his wants. 

In this country, on the contrary, and in this generation es- 
pecially, we have followed a very different policy. We have 
abolished every form of serfdom or political inferiority, and 
placed all men, in theory at least, on an equality before the law. 
We have boldly announced that all men are born free and equal, 
and have left no stone unturned to make the workingman feel 
his dignity. We have gone even farther. We have taught 
him to read and write. We have tried to create a public senti- 
ment which would force every man to acquire the elements of 
an education or to feel himself despised by all his fellow-citi- 
zens. We have tried to teach him to think upon his own con- 
dition. We have gone still farther. We are publishing innu- 
merable newspapers, which with patience and energy carefully 
collate every case of misery and print a full description of it 
with all the harrowing details. They collect all possible infor- 
mation as to the low wages received by many classes of laborers 
and the high cost of provisions and rent. Side by side with 
this they print with equal details the extravagance of wealthy 
men, women and children, describe the enormous sums which 
are squandered in gluttony and carousing, which are invested in 
great palaces, in yachts, in horses, and other forms of amuse- 
ment — by every means in their power try to bring home to the 
consciousness of their readers some notion of all the grandeur 
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and magnificence of wealth. The feeling of contrast between 
what is possible to him and to his employer is thus aroused or 
intensified and tends to produce deep discontent in the mind of 
the laborer. 

In a word, we have finally succeeded in attaining what we have 
always set before us as one of the highest objects of our polit- 
ical system, namely, the development of a comparatively intelli- 
gent and well-to-do laboring class. We must thus for the first 
time meet the question, What will this class do, now that it has 
finally begun to think? We have succeeded by our system of 
education, by the examples which are set before him, by the 
policy of our newspapers, in inspiring the laborer with a desire to 
share more largely in the material benefits of an advancing civ- 
ilization, without, however, securing to him a corresponding pos- 
sibility of doing so under the action of our industrial system. 
His wants outrun his means of gratifying them. As he wakes 
slowly from this long sleep of the ages, and becomes more and 
more fully conscious of his desires, he begins to examine society 
about him. He compares his own condition with that of others, 
his own share of the product with that of his employer. He 
notes the misery which everywhere abounds, he sees the luxury 
which flaunts itself in his face. He reflects upon the unequal 
distribution of wealth, which forces itself more and more dis- 
tinctly upon his mind. The first result of this observation is 
the conviction that somebody is keeping him out of his just 
rights. A deep-seated feeling of bitterness and discontent is the 
natural outcome strengthened by every failure in the attempts 
which he blindly makes to bring about a different state of things. 
How far this feeling is justified by the actual facts of our social 
and industrial system will form the subject of later discussions 
in Our Day. 

In conclusion, it only remains to emphasize the fact that so- 
cialism and anarchism have their tap roots struck deep into 
this fruitful soil of discontent. Whatever it is which causes 
this, is the cause or at least an indispensable condition of anarch- 
ism and socialism. All the Mosts, Parsons, or Avelings in the 
world can make no impression on the American workingman if 
the conditions of his life are such as to make him contented 
with his lot. But if, from whatever reasons, they become such as 
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to cause and perpetuate discontent and bitterness, then socialism 
and anarchism will spring up naturally — like indigenous plants 
— whether he ever hears or even hears of, such advocates as we 
have just mentioned. It is the practical not the theoretical an- 
archist whom we have to fear. It is the men whose acts and 
words produce the discontent and bitterness, and not the men 
who try to turn this bitterness to account, who are the danger- 
ous elements in our society. The latter have no chance for an 
existence or livelihood except as the former make it for them. 
Such men as Jacob Sharp are much more terrible anarchists 
than Johann Most. Those newspapers which never fail to utter 
words of contempt for every effort of the workingmen to better 
their condition, while passing over with the merest mention the 
flagrant outrages perpetrated on society by the wealthy and 
lucky scoundrels, are far more to be feared than the F’reiheit ; 
for, while, on the one hand, they stir up the hatred of the labor- 
ers by their bitter words, they are furthering, on the other, the 
very things which tend to make his condition more intolerable. 

It will be seen, as we have already said, that sentiment is at 
the bottom of much of the trouble. But itis for sentiment that 
men have turned and overturned kings, governments, and even 
societies, and for sentiment they will undoubtedly continue to 
pour out their blood and sacrifice all that they hold most dear. 
It is the duty of intelligent citizens of all classes to try to give 
society such a constitution that there will be no large class of 
malcontents in it, and to do this we must have regard to senti- 
ment, endeavoring to change it where it threatens danger, by 
renewing exciting causes or inducing a new and healthier senti- 
ment by education, intellectual, moral, and religious. 

It is the growing intelligence of the laborer which makes him 
discontented with existing conditions ; it is his bettered economic 
position that enables him to take up and carry on a conflict for 
the furtherance of his interest. Over these two circumstances 
— increasing intelligence and growing wealth — we have every 
reason to rejoice. Whether the conflict which is upon us will 
result in good or not, depends entirely on the attitude and ac- 
tion of society in general as distinguished from the two parties 
most immediately concerned. Epmunp J. JAMES. 


University of Pennsylvania, December 25, 1887. 




















FREE TRADE AND TARIFF REFORM. 
FOUR CONTRASTED DOCUMENTS. 
I. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE, WASHINGTON DECEMBER 6. 


To the Congress of the United States : — 

You are confronted at the threshold of your legislative duties with a con- 
dition of the national finances which imperatively demands immediate and 
careful consideration. 

The amount of money annually exacted, through the operation of present 
laws, from the industries and necessities of the people largely exceeds the 
sum necessary to meet the expenses of the government. When we consider 
that the theory of our institutions guarantees to every citizen the full enjoy- 
ment of all the fruits of his industry and enterprise, with only such dedue- 
tion as may be his share towards the careful and economical maintenance of 
the government which protects him, it is plain that the exaction of more than 
this is indefensible extortion and a culpable betrayal of American fairness 
and justice. This wrong, inflicted upon those who bear the burden of na- 
tional taxation, like other wrongs, multiplies a brood of evil consequences. 
The public treasury, which should only exist as a conduit, conveying the 
people’s tribute to its legitimate objects of expenditure, becomes a hoarding 
place for money needlessly withdrawn from trade and the people’s use, thus 
crippling our national energies, suspending our country’s development, pre- 
venting investment in productive enterprise, threatening financial disturb- 
ance, and inviting schemes of plunder. This condition of our treasury is not 
new, and it has more than once of late been submitted to the people’s repre- 
sentatives in the Congress, who alone apply a remedy, and the situation still 
continues, with aggravated incidents, more than ever presaging financial con- 
vulsion and wide-spread disaster. It will not do to neglect this situation be- 
cause its dangers are not now palpably imminent and apparent. They exist 
none the less certainly, and await the unforeseen and unexpected occasion 
when suddenly they will be precipitated upon us. 


GROWTH OF THE SURPLUS IN THE TREASURY. 


On the thirtieth day of June, 1885, the excess of revenues over public ex- 
penditures, after complying withthe annual requirement of the sinking fund 
act, was $17,859,735.84, during the year ended June 30, 1886, such excess 
amounted to $49,405,545.20, and during the year ended June 30, 1887, it 
reached the sum of $55,567,849.54. 

The annual contributions to the sinking fund, during the three years above 
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specified, amounting in the aggregate to $138,058,320.94, and deducted from 
the surplus as stated, were made by calling in for that purpose outstanding 
three per cent. bonds of the government. During the six months prior to 
June 30, 1887, the surplus revenue had grown so large by repeated accumu- 
lations, and it was feared the withdrawal of this great sum of money needed 
by the people would so affect the business of the country, that the sum of 
$79,864,100 of such surplus was applied to the payment of the principal and 
interest of the 3 per cent. bonds still outstanding and which were then pay- 
able at the option of the government. The precarious condition of financial 
affairs among the people still needing relief, immediately after the thirtieth 
day of June, 1887, the remainder of the 3 per cent. bonds then outstanding, 
amounting with principal and interest to the sum of $18,877,500, were called 
in and applied to the sinking fund contribution for the current fiscal year. 
Notwithstanding these operations of the treasury department, representa- 
tions of distress in business circles not only continued, but increased, and ab- 
solute peril seemed at hand. In these circumstances the contribution to the 
sinking fund for the current fiscal year was at once completed by the ex- 
penditure of $27,684,283.55 in the purchase of government bonds not yet 
due, bearing 4 and 4} per cent. interest, the premium thereon averaging 
about 24 per cent. for the former and 8 per cent. forthe latter. In addition 
to this, the interest accruing during the current year upon other outstanding 
bonded indebtedness of the government was to some extent anticipated, and 
banks selected as depositories of public money were permitted to somewhat 
increase their deposits. 

While the expedients thus employed to release to the people the money 
lying idle in the treasury served to avert immediate danger, our surplus 
revenues have continued to accumulate, the excess for the present year 
amounting, on the first day of December, to $55,258,701.19, and estimated 
to reach the sum of $113,000,000 on the 30th of June next, at which date it 
is expected that this sum, added to prior accumulations, will swell the surplus 
in the treasury to $140,000,000. 

There seems to be no assurance that, with such a withdrawal from use of 
the people’s circulating medium, our business community may not in the 
near future be subjected to the same distress which was quite lately pro- 
duced from the same cause ; and while the functions of our national treasury 
should be few and simple, and while its best condition would be reached, I 
believe, by its entire disconnection with private business interest, yet when 
by a perversion of its purposes it idly holds money uselessly subtracted from 
the channels of trade, there seems to be reason for the claim that some legiti- 
mate means should be devised by the government to restore, in an emergency, 
without waste or extravagance, such money to its place among the people. 

If such an emergency arises there now exist no clear and undoubted ex- 
ecutive power of relief. Heretofore the redemption of 3 per cent. bonds 
which were payable at the option of the government has afforded a means 
for the disbursement of the excess of our revenues ; but these bonds have all 
been retired, and there are no bonds outstanding, the payment of which we 
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have the right to insist upon. The contribution to the sinking fund which 
furnishes the occasion for expenditure in the purchase of bonds has been al- 
ready made for the current year, so that there is no outlet in that direction. 


BUYING BONDS. 


In the present state of legislation, the only pretense of any existing execu- 
tive power to restore, at this time, any part of our surplus revenues to the 
people by its expenditure, consists in the supposition that the secretary of 
the treasury may enter the market and purchase the bonds of the govern- 
ment, not yet due, at a rate of premium to be agreed upon. The only pro- 
vision of law from which such a power could be derived is found in an 
appropriation bill passed a number of years ago ; and it is subject to the 
suspicion that it was intended as temporary and limited in its application, 
instead of conferring a continuing discretion and authority. 

No condition ought to exist which would justify the grant of power toa 
single official upon his judgment of its necessity to withhold from or release 
to the business of the people in an unusual manner money held in the treas- 
ury, and thus affect at his will the financial situation of the country ; and if 
it is deemed wise to lodge in the secretary of the treasury the authority in 
the present juncture to purchase bonds, it should be plainly vested and 
provided as far as possible with such check and limitations as will define 
this official’s right and discretion, and at the same time relieve him from un- 
due responsibility. 

In considering the question of purchasing bonds as a means of restoring 
to circulation the money accumulating in the treasury, it should be borne in 
mind that premiums must, of course, be paid upon such purchase, that there 
may be a large part of these bonds held as investments which cannot be pur- 
chased at any price, and that combinations among holders who are willing 
to sell may unreasonably enhance the cost of such bonds to the government. 


REFUNDING DEBT. 


It has been suggested that the present bonded debt might be refunded at 
a less rate of interest and the difference between the old and new security 
paid in cash, thus finding use for the surplus in the treasury. The success 
of this plan, it is apparent, must depend upon the volition of the holders of 
the present bonds, and it is not entirely certain that the inducement which 
must be offered them would result in more financial benefit for the govern- 
ment than the purchase of bonds, while the latter proposition would reduce 
the principal of the debt by actual payment instead of expending it. 

The proposition to deposit the money held by the government in banks 
throughout the country for use by the people is, it seems to me, exceedingly 
objectionable in principle, as establishing too close a relationship between the 
operations of the government treasury and the business of the country, and 
too extensive a commingling of their moneys, thus fostering an unnatural reli- 
ance in private business upon public funds. If this scheme should be adopted 
it should only be done as a temporary expedient to meet an urgent neces- 
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sity. Legislative and executive effort should generally be in the opposite 
direction, and should have a tendency to divorce as much and as fast as can 
safely be done the treasury department from private enterprise. Of course 
it is not expected that unnecessary and extravagant appropriations will be 
made for the purpose of averting the accumulation of an excess of revenue. 
Such expenditure, beside the demoralization of all just conceptions of public 
duty which it entails, stimulates a habit of reckless improvidence not in the 
least consistent with the mission of our people or the high and beneficent 
purposes of our government. I have deemed it my duty to thus bring to 
the knowledge of my countrymen, as well as to the attention of their repre- 
sentatives charged with the responsibility of legislative relief, the gravity of 
our financial situation. The failure of the Congress heretofore to provide 
against the dangers which it was quite evident the very nature of the diffi- 
culty must necessarily produce, caused a condition of financial distress and 
apprehension since your last adjournment which taxed to the utmost all the 
authority and expedients within executive control, and these appear now to 
be exhausted. If disaster results from the continued action of Congress, the 
responsibility must rest where it belongs. 


A SURPLUS FRAUGHT WITH DANGER. 


Though the situation thus far considered is fraught with danger which 
should be fully realized, and though it presents features of wrong to the 
people as well as peril to the country, it is but a result growing out of a 
perfectly palpable and apparent cause, constantly reproducing the same 
alarming circumstances —a congested national treasury and a depleted 
monetary condition in the business of the country. It need hardly be stated 
that, while the present situation demands a remedy, we can only be saved 
from a like predicament in the future by the removal of its cause. 

Our scheme of taxation, by means of which this needless surplus is taken 
from the people and put into the public treasury, consists of a tariff or 
duty levied upon importations from abroad and internal revenue taxes levied 
upon the consumption of tobacco and spirituous and malt liquors. It must 
be conceded that none of the things subjected to internal revenue taxation 
are, strictly speaking, necessaries ; there appears to be no just complaint of 
this taxation by the consumers of these articles, and there seems to be noth- 
ing so well able to bear the burden without hardships to any portion of the 
people. But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical 
source of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended. 
These laws, as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers 
of all articles imported and subject to duty by precisely the sum paid for 
such duties. Thus the amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those 
who purchase for use these imported articles. Many of these things, how- 
ever, are raised or manufactured in our own country, and the duties now 
levied upon foreign goods and products are called protection to these home 
manufactures, because they render it possible for those of our people who 
are manufacturers to make these taxed articles and sell them for a price 
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equal to that demanded for the imported goods that have paid customs 
duty — so it happens that while comparatively a few use the imported arti- 
cles, millions of our people who never use and never saw any of the foreign 
products, purchase and use things of the same kind made in this country, 
and pay therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty 
adds to the imported articles. Those who buy imports pay the duty charged 
thereon into the public treasury, but the great majority of our citizens, who 
buy domestic articles of the same class, pay a sum at least approximately 
equal to this duty to the home manufacturer. This reference to the operation 
of our tariff laws is not made by way of instruction, but in order that we may 
be constantly reminded of the manner in which they impose a burden upon 
those who consume domestic products as well as those who consume im- 
ported articles, and thus create a tax upon all our people. 


READJUSTMENT OF THE TARIFF. 


It is not proposed to entirely relieve the country of this taxation. It 
must be extensively continued as the source of the government’s income, and 
in the readjustment of our tariff the interests of American labor engaged in 
manufacture should be carefully considered, as well as the preservation of 
our manufacturers. It may be called protection or by any other name, but 
relief from the hardships and dangers of our present tariff laws should be 
devised with especial precaution against imperiling the existence of our 
manufacturing interests. But this existence should not mean a condition 
which, without regard to the public welfare or a national exigency, must 
always insure the realization of immense profits instead of moderately profit- 
able returns. As the volume and diversity of our national activities in- 
crease, new recruits are added to those who desire a continuation of the ad- 
vantages which they conceive the present system of tariff taxation directly 
affords them. So stubbornly have all efforts to reform the present condition 
been resisted by those of our fellow citizens thus engaged that they can 
hardly complain of the suspicion entertained to a certain extent, that there 
exists an organized combination all along the line to maintain their advan- 
tage. We are in the midst of centennial celebrations, and with becoming 
pride we rejoice in American skill and ingenuity, in American energy and 
enterprise, and in the wonderful natural advantages and resources developed 
by a century’s national growth. Yet when an attempt is made to justify a 
scheme which permits a tax to be laid upon every consumer in the land for 
the benefit of our manufacturers, quite beyond a reasonable demand for 
governmental regard, it suits the purposes of adversaries to call our manu- 
factures infant industries, still needing the highest and greatest degree of 
favor and fostering care that can be wrung from federal legislation. 


EUROPEAN PAUPER LABOR. 


It is also said that the increase in the price of domestic manufactures, 
resuliing from the present tariff, is necessary in order that higher wages 
may be paid to our workingmen employed in manufactures than is paid for 
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what is called the pauper labor of Europe. All will acknowledge the force 
of an argument which involves the welfare and liberal compensation of our 
laboring people. Our labor is honorable in the eyes of every American 
citizen, and as it lies at the foundation of our development and progress, it 
is entitled, without affectation or hypocrisy, to the utmost regard. The 
standard of our laborers’ life should not be measured by that of any other 
country less favored, and they are entitled to their full share of all our ad- 
vantages. By the last census it is made to appear that of the 17,392,099 of 
our population engaged in all kinds of industries, 7,670,493 are employed 
in agriculture, 4,074,238 in professional and personal service, 2,934,876 of 
whom are domestic servants and laborers, while 1,810,256 are employed in 
trade and transportation and 3,837,112 are classed as employed in manufac- 
turing and mining. For present purposes, however, the last number given 
should be considerably reduced. Without attempting to enumerate all, it 
will be conceded that there should be deducted from those whom it includes 
375,143 carpenters and joiners, 285,401 milliners, dressmakers, and seam- 
stresses, 172,726 blacksmiths, 133,756 tailors and tailoresses, 102,473 ma- 
sons, 66,241 butchers, 41,309 bakers, 22,083 plasterers, and 4,891 engaged 
in manufacturing agricultural implements, amounting in the aggregate to 
1,214,023 ; leaving 2,623,089 persons employed in such manufacturing in- 
dustries as are claimed to be benefited by a high tariff. To these the ap- 
peal is made to save their employment and maintain their wages by resist- 
ing a change. There should be no disposition to answer such suggestions 
by the allegation that they are in a minority among those who labor and 
therefor, should forego an advantage in the interest of low prices for the 
majority ; their compensation, as it may be affected by the operation of 
tariff laws, should at all times be scrupulously kept in view, and yet with 
slight reflection they will not overlook the fact that they are consumers 
with the rest ; that they, too, have their own wants and those of their fami- 
lies to supply from their earnings, and that the price of the necessaries of 
life, as well as the amount of their wages, will regulate the measure of their 
welfare and comfort. 


REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 


But the reduction of taxation demanded should be so measured as not 
to necessitate or justify either the loss of employment by the workingman 
nor the lessening of his wages, and the profits still remaining to the manu- 
facturer after a necessary readjustment should furnish no excuse for the 
sacrifice of the interests of his employees, either in their opportunity to work 
or in the diminution of their compensation. Nor can the worker in manu- 
factures fail to understand that while a high tariff is claimed to be neces- 
sary to allow the payment of remunerative wages, it certainly results ina 
very large increase in the price of nearly all sorts of manufactures, which, 
in almost countless forms, he needs for the use of himself and his family. 
He receives at the desk of his employer his wages, and perhaps before he 
reaches his home is obliged, in a purchase for family use of an article which 
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embraces his own labor, to return, in the payment of the increase in price 
which the tariff permits, the hard-earned compensation of many days of toil. 

The farmer and the agriculturist, who manufacture nothing, but who pay 
the increased price which the tariff imposes upon every agricultural imple- 
ment, upon all he wears and upon all he uses and owns, except the increase 
of his flocks and herds and such things as his husbandry produces from the 
soil, is invited to aid in maintaining the present situation ; and he is told 
that a high duty on imported wool is necessary for the benefit of those who 
have sheep to shear, in order that the price of their wool may be increased. 
They, of course, are not reminded that the farmer who has not sheep is by 
this scheme obliged, in his purchase of clothing and woolen goods, to pay a 
tribute to his fellow farmer as well as the manufacturer and merchant. 
Nor is any mention made of the fact that the sheep-owners themselves and 
their households must wear clothing and use other articles manufactured 
from the wool they sell at tariff prices, and thus as consumers must return 
their share of this increased price to the tradesmen. I think it may be fairly 
assumed that the large proportion of the sheep owned by the farmers 
throughout the country are found in small flocks numbering from 25 to 50. 
The duty on the grade of imported wool which these sheep yield is 10 cents 
each pound if of the value of 30 cents or less, and 12 cents if of the value 
of more than 30 cents. If the liberal estimate of six pounds be allowed for 
each fleece, the duty thereon would be 60 or 72 cents, and this may be taken 
as the utmost enhancement of its price to the farmer, by reason of this duty. 
Eighteen dollars would thus represent the increased price of the wool from 
25 sheep, and $36 that of the wool from 50 sheep, and at present values this 
addition would amount to one third of its price. If upon its sale the farmer 
receives this or a less tariff profit, the wool leaves his hands charged with 
precisely that sum, which in all its changes will adhere to it until it reaches 
the consumer. When manufactured into cloth and other goods and ma- 
terial for use, its cost is not only increased to the extent of the farmer’s 
tariff profit, but a further sum has been added for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer under the operation of other tariff laws. 


THE FARMER AND THE WOOL TARIFF. 


In the mean time the day arrives when the farmer finds it necessary to 
purchase woolen goods and material to clothe himself and family for the 
winter. When he faces the tradesman for that purpose he discovers that he 
is obliged not only to return, in the way of increased prices, his tariff profit 
on the wool he sold, and which then perhaps lies before him in manufac- 
tured form, but that he must add a considerable sum thereto to meet a fur- 
ther increase in cost, caused by a tariff duty on the manufacture. Thus, in 
the end, he is aroused to the faet that he has paid upon a moderate pur- 
chase, as a result of the tariff scheme, which, when he sold his wool, seemed 
so profitable, an increase in price more than sufficient to sweep away all the 
tariff profit he received upon the wool he produced and sold. 

When the number of farmers engaged in wool-raising is compared with 
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all the farmers in the country, and the small proportion they bear to our 
population is considered ; when it is made apparent that, in the case of a 
large part of those who own sheep, the benefit of the present tariff on wool 
is illusory ; and, above all, when it must be conceded that the increase of 
the cost of living caused by such a tariff becomes a burden upon those with 
moderate means and the poor, the employed and unemployed, the sick and 
well, and the young and old, and constitutes a tax which, with relentless 
grasp, is fastened upon the clothing of every man, woman, and child in the 
land, reasons are suggested why the removal or reduction of this duty 
should be included in a revision of our tariff laws. 


INCREASED COST OF HOME MANUFACTURES. 


In speaking of the increased cost to the consumer of our home manufac- 
tures, resulting from a duty laid upon imported articles of the same descrip- 
tion, the fact is not overlooked that competition among our domestic pro- 
ducers sometimes has the effect of keeping the price of their products below 
the highest limit allowed by such duty, but it is notorious that this compe- 
tition is too often strangled by combination, quite prevalent at this time, and 
frequently called trusts, which have for their object the regulation of the 
supply and price of the commodities made and sold by members of the com- 
bination. The people can hardly hope for any consideration in the operation 
of these selfish schemes. 

If, however, in the absence of such combination, a healthy and free com- 
petition reduces the price of any particular dutiable article of home produe- 
tion below the limit which it might otherwise reach under our tariff laws, 
and if, with such reduced price, its manufacture continues to thrive, it is 
entirely evident that one thing has been discovered which should be carefully 
scrutinized in an effort to reduce taxation. 

The necessity of combination to maintain the price of any commodity at 
the tariff point, furnishes the proof that some one is willing to accept lower 
prices for such commodity, and that such prices are remunerative, and 
lower prices produced by competition prove the same thing. Thus, where 
either of these conditions exist a case would seem to be presented for an 
easy reduction of taxation. The considerations which have been presented 
touching our tariff laws are intended only to enforce an earnest reeommen- 
dation that the surplus revenues of the government be prevented by the 
reduction of our customs duties, and at the same time to emphasize a sug- 
gestion that in accomplishing this purpose we may discharge a double duty 
to our people by granting to them a measure of relief from tariff taxation 
in quarters where it is most needed and from sources where it can be most 
fairly and justly accorded. 


EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS. 


Nor can the presentation made of such considerations be with any degree 
of fairness regarded as evidence of unfriendliness toward our manufactur- 
ing interests, or of any lack of appreciation of their value and importance. 
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These interests constitute a leading and most substantial element of our 
national greatness, and furnish the proud proof of our country’s progress. 
But if in the emergency that presses upon us our manufacturers are asked 
to surrender something for the public good and to avert disaster, their 
patriotism, as well as a grateful recognition of advantages already afforded, 
should lead them to willing codperation. No demand is made that they 
shall forego all the benefits of governmental regard, but they cannot fail to be 
admonished of their duty as well as their enlightened self-interest and 
safety when they are reminded of the fact that financial panic and collapse, 
to which the present condition tends, afford no greater shelter or protec- 
tion to our manufacturers than to our other important enterprises. Oppor- 
tunity for safe, careful, and deliberate reform is now offered ; and none of 
us should be unmindful of-a time when an abused and irritated people, 
heedless of those who have resisted timely and reasonable relief, may insist 
upon a radical and sweeping rectification of their wrongs. 

The difficulty attending a wise and fair revision of our tariff laws is not 
underestimated. It will require on the part of Congress great labor and 
care, and especially a broad and national contemplation of the subject, and 
a patriotic disregard of such local and selfish claims as are unreasonable 
and reckless of the welfare of the entire country. 


FOUR THOUSAND ARTICLES SUBJECT TO DUTY. 


Under our present laws more than four thousand articles are subject to 
duty. Many of these do not in any way compete with our own manufac- 
tures, and many are hardly worth attention as subjects of revenue. A 
considerable reduction can be made in the aggregate by adding them to the 
free list. The taxation of luxuries presents no features of hardship, but 
the necessaries of life used and consumed by all the people, the duty upon 
which adds to the cost of living in every home, should be greatly cheap- 
ened. The radical reduction of the duties imposed upon raw material used 
in manufactures, or its free importation, is of course an important factor in 
any effort to reduce the price of these necessaries ; it would not only relieve 
them from the increased cost caused by the tariff on such materials, but the 
manufactured product being thus cheapened, that part of the tariff now 
laid upon such product as a compensation to our manufacturers for the 
present prices of raw material, could be accordingly modified. Such redue- 
tion, or free importation, would serve beside to largely reduce the revenue. 
It is not apparent how such a change can have any injurious effect upon our 
manufacturers. On the contrary, it would appear to give them a better 
chance in foreign markets with the manufacturers of other countries, who 
cheapen their wares by free material. Thus our people might have the 
opportunity of extending their sales beyond the limits of home consump- 
tion, saving them from the depression, interruption in business, and loss 
caused by a glutted domestic market, and affording their employees more 
certain and steady labor, with its resulting quiet and contentment, 
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The question thus imperatively presented for solution should be ap- 
proached in a spirit higher than partisanship, and considered in the light of 
that regard for patriotic duty which should characterize the action of those 
interested in the weal of a confiding people, but the obligation to declared 
party policy and principle is not wanting to urge prompt and effective ac- 
tion. Both of the great political parties now represented in the govern- 
ment have by repeated and authoritative declarations condemned the condi- 
tion of our laws which permit the collection from the people of unnecessary 
revenue, and have in the most solemn manner promised its correction ; and 
neither as citizens nor as partisans are our countrymen in a mood to con- 
done the deliberate violation of these pledges. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling 
upon the theories of protection and free trade. This savors too much of 
bandying epithets ; it is a condition which confronts us, not a theory. Re- 
lief from the condition may involve a slight reduction of the advantage 
which we award our home productions, but the entire withdrawal of such 
advantages should not be contemplated. The question of free trade is 
absolutely irrelevant, and the persistent claim made in certain quarters that 
all efforts to relieve the people from unjust and unnecessary taxation are 
schemes of so-called free-traders is mischievous and far removed from any 
considerations for the public good. 

The simple and plain duty which we owe the people is to reduce taxation 
to the necessary expenses of an economical operation of the government, 
and to restore to the business of the country the money which we hold in 
the treasury through the perversion of governmental powers. These things 
can and should be done with safety to all our industries, without danger to 
the opportunity for remunerative labor which our workingmen need, and 
with benefit to all our people by cheapening their means of subsistence and 
increasing the measure of their comforts. .. . 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
WasHIncTon, December 6, 1887. 


Il. MR. BLAINE’S INTERVIEW, PARIS, DECEMBER 7. 


New York, December 7.—A Tribune reporter interviewed Mr. Blaine 
in Paris to-day, and the result is cabled to that paper. Mr. Blaine said: 
“ T have been reading an abstract of the President’s message, and have been 
especially interested in the comments of the London press. Those papers 
all assume to declare that the message is a free-trade manifesto, and evi- 
dently are anticipating an enlarged market for English fabrics in the United 
States as a consequence of the President’s recommendations. Perhaps that 
fact stamped the character of the message more clearly than any words of 
mine can.” 
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“You don’t mean actual free trade without duty?” queried the reporter. 

“No,” replied Mr. Blaine. “Nor do the London papers mean that. 
They simply mean that the President has recommended what in the United 
States is known as a revenue tariff, rejecting the protective feature as an 
object, and not even permitting protection to result freely as an incident to 
revenue duties. For the first time in the history of the United States the 
President recommends retaining the internal revenue tax in order that the 
tariff may be forced down even below the fair revenue standard. He rec- 
ommends that the tax on tobacco be retained, and thus that many millions 
annually shall be levied on a domestic product, which would far better come 
from a tariff on foreign fabrics.” 

“Then do you mean to imply that you would favor the one of the 
tobacco tax ?” 

“ Certainly ; I mean just that,” said Mr. Blaine. “I should urge that it 
be done at once, even before the Christmas holidays. It would in the first 
place bring great relief to growers of tobacco all over the country, and 
would, moreover, materially lessen the price of the article to consumers. 
Tobacco to millions of men is a necessity. The President calls it a luxury, 
but it is a luxury in no other sense than tea and coffee are luxuries. Watch, 
if you please, the number of men at work on the farm, in the coal mine, 
along the railroad, in the iron foundry, or in any calling, and you will find 
95 in 100 chewing while they work. After each meal the same proportion 
seek the solace of a pipe or a cigar. These men not only pay the millions 
of the tobacco tax, but pay on every plug and every cigar an enhanced price 
which the tax enables the manufacturer and retailer to impose. The only 
excuse for such a tax is the actual necessity under which the government 
found itself during the war and the years immediately following. To retain 
the tax now, in order to destroy the protection which would incidentally flow, 
raising the same amount of money on foreign imports, is certainly a most 
extraordinary policy for our government.” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Blaine, would you advise the repeal of the whiskey tax 
also?” 

“No, I would not. Other considerations than those of financial adminis- 
tration are to be taken into account in regard to whiskey. There is a moral 
side to it. To cheapen the price of whiskey is to increase the consumption 
enormously There would be no sense in urging the reform wrought by high 
license in many States if the national government neutralizes the good effect 
by making whiskey within reach of every one at 20 cents a gallon. Whiskey 
would be everywhere distilled if the surveillance of the government were 
withdrawn by the remission of the tax, and illicit sales could not then be pre- 
vented, even by a policy as rigorous and searching as that with which Russia 
pursues the Nihilists. It would destroy high license at once in all the States. 
Whiskey has done a vast deal of harm in the United States. I would try to 
make it do some good. I would use the tax to fortify our cities on the sea- 
board. In view of the powerful letter addressed to the Democratic party on 
the subject of fortifications, by the late Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, in 1885, I am 
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amazed that no attention has been paid to the subject by the Democratic ad- 
ministration. Never before in the history of the world has any government 
allowed great cities on the seaboard, like Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, and San Francisco, to remain defenseless.” 

“ But after the fortifications should be constructed, would you still main- 
tain the tax on whiskey ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Blaine, “so long as there is whiskey to tax I would tax 
it, and when the national government should have no use for the money I 
would divide the tax among the federal union with the specific object of 
lightening the tax on real estate. The houses and farms of the whole coun- 
try pay too large a proportion of the total taxes. If ultimately relief could 
be given in that direction it would, in my judgment, be a wise and benefi- 
cent policy. Some honest but misguided friends of temperance have urged 
that the government should not use the money derived from the tax on 
whiskey. My reply is that the tax on whiskey by the federal government, 
with its suppression of all illicit distillation and consequent enhancement of 
price, has been a powerful agent in the temperance reform by putting it 
beyond the reach of so many. The amount of whiskey consumed in the 
United States per capita to-day is not more than forty per cent. of that 
consumed thirty years ago.” 

Mr. Blaine said that in his judgment the whiskey tax should be so modi- 
fied as to permit all who use pure alcohol in the arts or in the mechanical 
pursuits to have it free of tax. In all such cases the tax could be omitted 
without danger of fraud, just as now the tax on spirits exported is remitted. 

‘Besides your general and sweeping opposition to the President’s ree- 
ommendation, have you any further specific objection ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Blaine, “I should seriously object to the repeal of 
the duty on wool. To repeal that would work great injustice to many in- 
terests and would seriously discourage what we should earnestly encourage, 
namely, the sheep culture among farmers throughout the Union. To break 
down wool growing and be dependent on foreign countries for the blanket 
under which we sleep and the coat that covers our backs is not a wise policy 
for the national government to enforce.” 

“Do you think if the President’s recommendation were adopted it would 
increase our export trade ?” 

“ Possibly in some few articles of peculiar construction it might, but it 
would increase our import trade tenfold as much in the great staple fabrics 
in woolen and cotton goods, in iron, in steel, in all the thousand and one 
shapes in which they are wrought. How are we to export staple fabrics to 
the markets of Europe unless we make them cheaper than they do in Eu- 
rope, and how are we to manufacture them cheaper than they do in Europe 
unless we get cheaper labor than they have in Europe ?” 

“Then you think that the question of labor underlies the whole sub- 
ject ?” 

“ Of course it does,” replied Mr. Blaine. “It is in fact the entire ques- 
tion, Whenever we can force carpenters, masons, iron workers, and me- 
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chanics in every department to work as cheaply and live as poorly in the 
United States as similar workmen in Europe, we can of course manufacture 
just as cheaply as they do in England and France. But I am totally op- 
posed to a policy that would entail such results. To attempt it is equiva- 
lent to a social and financial revolution, one that would bring untold dis- 
tress.”’ 

“Yes, but might not the great farming class be benefited by importing 
articles from Europe instead of buying them at higher prices at home ?” 

“ The moment,’ answered Mr. Blaine, “ you begin to import freely from 
Europe you drive our own workmen from mechanical and manufacturing 
pursuits. In the same proportion they become tillers of the soil, increasing 
steadily the agricultural product, and decreasing steadily the large home de- 
mand, which is constantly enlarging as home manufactures enlarge. That of 
course works great injury to the farmer, glutting the market with his prod- 
ucts and tending constantly to lower prices.” 

“Yes, but the foreign demand for farm products would be increased in 
like ratio, would it not ?” 

“Even suppose it were,” said Mr. Blaine, ‘‘how do you know the source 
from which it will be supplied ? The tendency in Russia to-day and in the 
Asiatic possessions of England is toward a large increase of the grain sup- 
ply, the grain being raised by the cheapest possible labor. Manufacturing 
countries will buy their breadstuffs where they can get them cheapest, and, 
the enlarging of the home market for the American farmer being checked, 
he would search in vain for one of the same value. His foreign sales are 
already checked by the great competition abroad. There never was a time 
when the increase of a large home market was so valuable to him. The 
best proof is that the farmers are prosperous in proportion to the nearness 
of manufacturing centres, and a protective tariff tends to spread manu- 
factures. In Ohio and Indiana, for example, though not classed as manu- 
facturing States, the annual value of fabrics is larger than the annual value 
of agriculture.” 

Mr. Blaine said he did not mean to imply that there should be no redue- 
tion of the national surplus. He would reduce it by a prompt repeal of the 
tobacco tax, and would make here and there some changes in the tariff not 
to reduce protection, but wisely foster it. 

‘*No great system of revenue like our tariff,” he said, “can operate with 
efficiency and equity unless the changes of trade be closely watched and 
the law promptly adapted to these changes. But I would make no change 
that should impair the protective character of the whole body of the tariff 
laws. Four years ago, in the act of 1883, we made changes of the character 
I have tried to indicate. If such changes were made, and the fortifying of 
our seacoast thus undertaken at a very moderate annual outlay, no surplus 
would be found after that already accumulated had been disposed of. The 
outlay of money on fortifications, while doing great service to the country, 
would give good work to many men.” 

“Will not the President’s recommendation to admit raw material find 
strong support ?” 
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“Not by wise protectionists in our time. Perhaps some greedy manufac- 
turers may think that with free cdal or free iron ore they can do great things, 
but if they should succeed in trying they will, as the boys say, catch it on 
the rebound. If the home trade in raw material is destroyed or seriously 
injured, railroads will be the first to feel it. If that vast interest is crippled 
in any direction the financial fabric of the whole country will feel it quickly 
and seriously. If any man give a reason why we should arrange the tariff 
to favor the raw material of other countries in a competition against our 
material of the same kind, I should like to hear it. Should that recom- 
mendation of the President be approved, it would turn 100,000 American 
laborers out of employment before it had been a year in operation.” 

‘¢What must be the marked and general effect of the President’s mes- 
sage ?” 

“Tt will bring the country where it ought to be brought —toa full and 
fair contest on the question of protection. The President himself makes it 
the one issue by presenting no other in his message. I think it well to have 
the question settled. The Democratic party in power is a standing menace 
to the industrial prosperity of the country. That menace should be removed 
or the policy it foreshadows should be made certain. Nothing is so mis- 
chievous to business as uncertainty, nothing so paralyzing as doubt. 


Ill. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S SPEECH AT THE DINNER OF 
THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE, BOSTON, DECEMBER 24. 


GENTLEMEN : In what I have to say, and it will not tax your patience 
long, I shall discreetly confine myself to generalities. These are apt, I 
know, to flatten into platitudes unless handled with practiced dexterity. 
But I had rather run the risk of this than abuse the chairman’s privilege of 
speaking first, as I have sometimes seen it abused, to my own detriment. 
I shall be careful not to devastate the speeches of those who are to come 
after me by trying to show how many fine things I can say about the sub- 
ject which will be the chief topic of discussion to-night. I shall prefer to 
let you suppose that I could say them if I would. For I consider the true 
office of a chairman on such occasions to be that of the heralds who blow a 
few conventional notes to announce that the lists are open. 

At this season which custom has set apart for mutual good wishes and 
felicitations, members of a common kindred are wont to accentuate the 
feeling that is in all hearts by gathering round a board where good cheer is 
at once the symbol and the stimulant of the generous sympathies within. 
Our festival seems to me prettily analogous with those others more peculiar 
to the season. For there are affinities of sentiment, there is a kinship of 
thought, and of the opinions and conduct that come of thinking, which often 
bind men together more closely than ties of blood. We are, it is true, of 
kin to each other as children of a common country, but we are more nearly 
related, we are more vitally stirred by a consent of judgment in what 
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we believe to be for the honor and the welcome of the mother so dear to 
us all. 
This is no doubt a political meeting, but most of you would not be here, 
I certainly should not be here, had this been a conspiracy in the interest 
of any party or of any faction within a party, had it been, that is to say, 
political in that ill sense which our practice, if not our theory, has given 
to what should be the noblest exercise of man’s intellect and the best 
training of his character. I believe, and I am glad to believe, that all 
shades of party allegiance are represented here. If in a free common- 
wealth government by party be a necessary expedient, it is also a nec- 
essary evil, an evil chiefly in this that it enables men, nay, even forces 
them, to postpone interests of prime import and consequence to secondary 
and ephemeral, often to personal interests, not only so, but to confound 
one with the other. The success of the party becomes only too soon of 
more importance than that of any principle it may be supposed to have 
or profess. Is not the main use of a party platform that a screen may 
be built of its planks to hide its principles from every profane eye ? 
Has not the youngest of us seen parties repeatedly “ change sides” with 
the airy gravity of a country dance? Our party arrangements and con- 
trivances are grown so intricate, too frequently so base, that the manage- 
ment of them has become a gainful profession, and the class of men who 
should shape public opinion and control the practical application of it are 
reduced to confide the highest duty the state has intrusted them with to 
attorneys not of their own choice, whose hands are not too delicate to be 
dipped into the nauseous mass with which they are too fastidious to soil 
their own. I do not believe that there is a man at this table who for the 
last twenty years has been able to embody his honest opinion, or even a 
d fraction of it, in his vote. During all those years no thoughtful man has 
been able to see any other difference between the two great parties which 
stood between him and the reforms he deemed essential to the well-being of 
q his country than that the one was in and wished to stay there, and the other 
out and did n’t wish to stay there. Each appeared to make use of the same 
, unworthy tricks for its own immediate advantage, each had an abundance of 
; aces in its sleeve, and each was divided on the two great questions of vital 
‘ interest to the country, the tariff and finance. If our politicians would 
devote to the study and teaching of political economy half the time they 
{ spend in trying to agree so as not to agree with the latest attempt of the 
Knights of Labor to improve the nature of things, they would be far less 
r harmful to themselves and to the country. Party allegiance tends naturally 
to concentrate upon some representative or available man, and from this to 
F degenerate into a policy of the strongest lungs by which voters are driven, 
} as sheep are driven, blinded by the dust themselves have raised, to over- 
I 








trample whatever obstacle of prudence or reflection may stand in their way. 
Have we not more than once seen men nominated for the highest office of 
the state because they had no “record,” as it is called ; that is, men with 
no opinions that could be found out, but who would serve as well as another 
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(under strict supervision) to divide the booty ? Nothing will ever persuade 
me that the American people would select such men as the representatives 
of their ideal if they could help it. It is the duty of all sedate and thought- 
ful people to help them to help it by every honest means. If party be a 
miserable necessity, it is the business of all such to mitigate, if they can- 
not nullify, its evils whenever they have the chance. 

But, gentlemen, there are occasions when higher motives than those of 
party allegiance and party advantage become imperative. We are now 
called upon to face, and if we can to master, such an occasion. Never be- 
fore has a Pandora’s box so full of the germs of infectious demoralization 
been offered to any people as to us in our growing surplus. Never have 
such grotesque schemes for squandering what should be the life-blood of the 
nation’s industrial energies been proposed by men in public place, and, 
what is sadder, by men who have persuaded themselves and are striving to 
persuade others that they are acting from patriotic motives. Never before 
have such enormous bribes been offered to self-interest, to eupidity, to dis- 
honor, to sloth. If unthriftiness be thus preached in high places, with what 
force can thrift be inculeated in the lower ? 

One, certainly, of the reasons that have brought us hither, one, at least, of 
those that chiefly suggested the opportuneness of our coming together here, 
has been the President’s message at the opening of the present Congress. 
Personally, I confess that I feel myself strongly attracted to Mr. Cleveland 
as the best representative of the higher type of Americanism that we have 
seen since Lincoln was snatched from us. And by Americanism I mean 
that which we cannot help, not that which we flaunt, that way of looking at 
things and of treating men which we derive from the soil that holds our 
fathers and waits for us. I think we have all recognized in him a manly 
simplicity of character and an honest endeavor to do all that he could of 
duty, where all that he would was made impossible by difficulties to the 
hourly trials and temptations of which we have fortunately never been ex- 
posed. But we are not here to thank him as the head of a party. We are 
here to felicitate each other that the presidential chair has a man in it, and 
this means that every word he says is weighted with what he is. We are 
here to felicitate each other that this man understands politics to mean 
business, not chicanery ; plain speaking, not paltering with us in a double 
sense ; that he has had the courage to tell the truth to the country without 
regard to personal or party consequences, and thus to remind us that a 
country not worth telling the truth to is not worth living in, nay, deserves 
to have lies told it and to take the inevitable consequences in calamity. If 
it be lamentable that acts of official courage should have become so rare 
among us as to be noteworthy, it is consoling to believe that they are some- 
times contagious. “Soshines a good deed in a naughty world.” As courage 
is preéminently the virtue of men, so it is the virtue which most powerfully 
challenges the respect and emulation of men. We thank the President for hav- 
ing taught a most pertinent object lesson, and from a platform lofty enough 
to be seen of all the people. We should be glad to think, though we hardly 
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dare to hope, that some of the waiters on popular providence whom we 
humorously call statesmen would profit by it. As one of the evil phenom- 
ena which are said to mark the advance of democracy in the decay of 
civic courage, we should be grateful to the President for giving us reason to 
think that this is rather one of its accidents than of its properties. Whatever 
is the effect of Mr. Cleveland’s action on his personal fortunes, let us rejoice 
to think that it will be a stimulating thorn in that august chair for all that 
may sit in it after him. Would that all our Presidents might see and lay 
to heart that vision which Dion saw, that silent shape of a woman, sweep- 
ing and ever sweeping without pause. Our politics call loudly for a broom. 
There are rubbish heaps of cant in every corner of them that should be 
swept out for the dustman. Time to cart away and dump beyond sight or 
smell of mortal men. Mr. Cleveland, I think, has found the broom and 
begun to ply it. 

But, gentlemen, the President has set us the example not only of courage, 
but of good sense and moderation. He has kept strictly to his text and his 
purpose. He has stated the facts and marshaled the figures without draw- 
ing further inferences from them than were implicitly there. He has con- 
fined himself to the economic question, to that which directly concerns the 
national housekeeping. He has not allowed himself to be lured from the 
direct forthright by any temptation to discuss the more general and at 
present mainly academic questions of free trade or protection. He has shown 
us that there was such a thing as being protected too much, and that we had 
protected our shipping interests so effectually that they had ceased to need 
protection by ceasing to exist. In thus limiting the field of his warning and 
his counsels he had done wisely, and we shall do wisely in following his ex- 
ample. His facts and his figures will work all the more effectually. But 
we must be patient with them and expect them to work slowly. Enormous 
interests are involved and must be treated tenderly. It was sixty years 
before the leaven of Adam Smith impregnated the whole sluggish lump of 
British opinion, and we are a batch of the same dough. I can remember 
the time when bounties were paid for the raising of wheat in Massachusetts. 
Bounties have fallen into discredit now. They have taken an alias and 
play their three-card trick as subsidies or as protection to labor, but the 
common sense of our people will find them at last. If we are not to expect 
any other immediate result from the message than that best result of all, 
human speech, that it awaken thought, we can at least already thank it for 
one signal and unquestionate benefit. It is dividing, and will continue 
more and more to divide, our parties by the lines of natural cleavage, and 
will close the artificial and often mischievous lines which followed the boun- 
daries of section or the tracings of bygone prejudice. We have here a 
question which equally concerns every man, woman, and child, black or 
white, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Bay 
of Fundy. We have here a topic which renders nugatory all those problems 
of ancient history which we debated and settled more than twenty years 
ago by manly wager of battle, and that so definitely that we welcome here 
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to-night with special pleasure some of the brave men with whom we ar- 
gued then, and whom we insisted all the more on keeping as countrymen 
that they had taught us how to value them. 

Gentlemen, I think I have oceupied as much of your time as a chairman 
should. I will only ask your patience while I detain you for a moment 
longer from other speakers whom I am as eager to hear as you must be. 
The allusion to our civil war, which I made a moment ago, suggests to me 
a thought which I should be glad to share with you before I close. That 
tremendous convulsion — as I believe those engaged on the losing side now 
see as clearly as we— saved us a country that was worth saving, so that 
properly there was no losing side. Now, what I wish to say is this: that 
a country worth saving is worth saving all the time, and that a country with 
such energies as ours, with such opportunities and incitements to grow rich, 
and such temptations to be content with growing rich, needs saving all the 
time. Many of us remember, as we remember nothing else, the overwhelm- 
ing rush of that great national passion, obliterating all lines of party divi- 
sion and leveling all the landmarks of habitual polities. Who that saw it 
will ever forget that enthusiasm of loyalty for the flag and for what the 
flag symbolized which twenty-six years ago swept all the country’s forces of 
thought and sentiment, of memory and hope, into the rush of its overmaster- 
ing torrent? Martial patriotism touches the heart, kindles the imagination, 
and rouses the nobler energies of men as nothing else ever does or can. 
Even love is a paler emotion. That image of our country, with the flame of 
battle in her eyes, which every man then saw, how beautiful it was, how 
potent to inspire devotion! But these eestasies of emotion are by their 
very nature as transient as they are ennobling. There is a sedater kind of 
patriotism less picturesque, less inspiring, but quite as admirably service- 
able in the prosy days of peace. It is the patient patriotism which strives 
to enlighten public opinion and to redress the balance of party spirit, which 
inculeates civie courage and independence of mind, which refuses to accept 
clamor as argument or to believe that phrases become syllogisms by repeti- 
tion. It is this more modest and thoughtful patriotism to the exemplifying 
and practice of which we aspire ; and the first lesson it teaches us is that a 
moderated and controlled enthusiasm is like stored electricity, the most 
powerful of motive forces, and that the reformer of practical abuses spring- 
ing from economic ignorance or mistake then first begins to be wise when he 
allows for the obstinate vitality of human error and human folly, and is 
willing to believe that those who cannot see as he does are not themselves 
necessarily bad men. 
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IV. SPEECH OF SENATOR SHERMAN, OF OHIO, AT THE 
DINNER OF THE HOME MARKET CLUB, AT THE HOTEL 
VENDOME, BOSTON, FEBRUARY 9, 1888. 


GENTLEMEN, —I like the name of your club, for it is a name that de- 
scribes your principles ; it is a creed in itself —home market for home 
productions. It has the flavor of patriotism. When you use the word 
home, you do not mean your household, your business, not even Boston or 
Massachusetts ; but your whole country from ocean to ocean, from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The market you refer to is the interchange of the 
products of sixty millions of people, the most free, intelligent, and prosper- 
ous on the globe, engaged not merely in manufactures, but in agriculture 
and commerce, and embracing almost every employment of civilized man. 
You use the phrase “home market ” to distinguish it from the foreign mar- 
ket, not to exclude the foreign market, but to emphasize your preference 
for the home market as infinitely greater, more valuable, more productive 
than the foreign market. 

The home market deals with over eight thousand million dollars annually 
in value of agricultural products and six thousand million of manufactures, 
while the foreign market deals with only fifteen hundred million dollars 
of exports and imports annually, and more than half of these are home 
products. This is not all; every part of the capital and labor employed in 
the productions of the home market is American labor and capital. These | 
productions are by American farmers and workshops, and they are trans- 
ported on American railroads, steamboats, and wagons. They are exchanged 
for each other by American merchants, tradesmen, and middlemen, and 
more than ninety per cent. of them is consumed by the American people. 
It is the home market that gives employment, life, strength, health, wealth, 
and comfort to the people of the United States. It is this home market 
that, I take it, you wish to foster, protect, and diversify. 

On the other hand, our foreign market is conducted entirely by foreigners. 
Nearly one half of it is in foreign products, made by foreign labor, largely 
by people whose daily wages would not buy the food, saying nothing about 
clothing and shelter, that is consumed by the American workingmen, and 
yet the price of all food is confessedly cheaper here than in Europe. These 
products are transported in foreign vessels / they are consigned mainly to 
foreign agents as a device to secure undervaluation, and to a large extent 
are consumed as articles of luxury and ornament. The aggregate of im- 
ported goods in the highest years of importation is less than sixty per cent. 
of home products. More than one third of this, the great body that enters 
into the consumption of our people, is free of duty, and the rest is only 
charged such reasonable duties as will incite home competition without de- 
stroying home industries. As to our exports, mostly of food, when they 
leave our shores they are carried in foreign vessels, and are only taken to 
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supply absolute wants. They are taken by our European neighbors as we 
take sugar from the West Indies and coffee from Brazil, because they must 
have them. All the while they are trying to get cheaper wheat from India 
and Russia and cotton from Egypt. Even what they do take in the way of 
food is less than seven per cent. of our production, while the home market 
consumes the balance. 

When I think of the contrast between our home market and our foreign 
market in magnitude and proportions, the universal benefit of the one and 
the comparative unimportance of the other, I am led to wonder why so 
many gentlemen of education and character are willing to endanger the 
wonderful development of our home industries to increase our foreign com- 
merce. I can excuse such professors as Mr. Sumner and Mr. Perry, whose 
theories exclude love of country and rest only upon the universal good of 
man. The most distinguished professor of this school of philosophy that 
I know of is Mrs. Jellyby, who devoted herself to the good of mankind, and 
especially of Africa, to the neglect of her house, her husband, and the little 
Jellybys. I believe the best we can do for mankind is to do the best we can 
for our country. I suppose that in Congress, at least, we are to legislate for 
the United States, and that on the question of home market or foreign mar- 
ket we are to be guided by the interests of the people of the United States. 

When you invited me to speak to the Home Market Club I learned that 
there was another club in Boston called the Massachusetts Tariff Reform 
League, and that its members had a banquet here recently, at which there 
were many distinguished guests and speeches. So I naturally thought that 
here, at least, I might find a statement of the benefits of the foreign market 
and what is meant by “tariff reform.” I carefully read all these speeches, 
and confess my surprise to find so little on economic questions affecting our 
home industry and so much about polities. It is like Falstaff’s bill of fare : 
too little bread and too much sack. Take Mr. Lowell, for instance, a gentle- 
man for whom I have always entertained the highest respect. He is known 
as an accomplished writer, a man of culture and taste, a welcome represen- 
tative of this country at the English court. He was the president of the oe- 
casion, and gave tone and direction to it. I find but very little about the 
tariff in his remarks, but a good deal about Mr. Cleveland. He says :— 

‘* Personally, I confess that I feel myself strongly attracted to Mr. Cleveland as 
the best representative of the higher type of Americanism that we have seen since 
Lincoln was snatched from us.”’ 


Thus Mr. Lowell, who has been honored by a great party with its confi- 
dence and trust, places Mr. Cleveland above Grant, the great soldier of our 
country ; above Hayes, who certainly gave to the country a pure and excel- 
lent administration, and Mr. Lowell himself ; above Garfield, one of the 
most accomplished of American statesmen; and above Arthur, in every re- 
spect a model gentleman and a prudent and able President. 

Now, for what has Mr. Cleveland been distinguished to justify this eu- 
logy? ‘Two things: First, for the promise of civil service reform, and he 
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has practiced the most general, sweeping removals in the public offices since 
the government was established. He found 2,359 presidential postmasters 
in office, and he has removed or changed 2,000 of them. His postmaster- 
general, out of 52,000 employees under him, has removed 40,000. Out of 
thirty-three ministers abroad, the President has removed or changed thirty- 
two, a large proportion of whom are men distinguished in the war against 
the Union. Out of 56,000 places he has removed or changed 43,000, and 
out of the 43,000 there are not fifty Republicans among the appointees. No 
wonder the witty but cynical Mr. Stearns, one of these appointees, says, 
‘¢ civil service reform received no aid from any public man to amount to any- 
thing until the advent of Mr. Cleveland,” but it is the civil service that turns 
out all the “ins” and puts in the “ outs.’’ This is the kind of civil service 
reform practiced by Mr. Cleveland, and yet he is extolled by a gentleman 
who places civil service reform above all other objects of public policy. 

The other ground named to justify this eulogy is the recent message of 
the President recommending that all taxes now existing on home products 
be continued, and duties on imports be largely reduced. The inevitable ef- 
fect of this policy is to inereas> importations at the expense and loss of our 
home market, and especially to reduce the wages of all engaged in indus- 
tries competing with foreign production. ‘The message creates alarm among 
business men at home, and gives joy and hope to every market in Europe. 
I have had oceasion recently to answer this message, and do not care to re- 
peat it here, but wish to reply to other remarks of our friends in the league. 
Mr. Lowell says :— 


‘* Never before has a Pandora’s box so full of the germs of infectious demoraliza- 
tion been offered to any people as to us in our growing surplus.”’ 


This is not true. A surplus is a great deal better than a deficit. And 
this surplus is not new ; it has been growing since the close of the war. It 
has enabled us to perform the magnificent feat of rapidly reducing the pub- 
lie debt, a policy which has excited the admiration of the greatest statesmen 
of Europe. Mr. Gladstone said to me twenty years ago that this was as 
great a victory as our success in war. This growing surplus was bequeathed 
to Mr. Cleveland by his predecessors, and was applied by them to the pay- 
ment of debt, and to repeated reductions of taxes. It is the rational and 
steady result of our increase in wealth and population growing out of the 
policy of protection to home industries. Our friends may be surprised that 
the surplus revenue did not stop with the election of a Democratic presi- 
dent, and perhaps it will if his advice is followed. Certainly it will if he 
checks the prosperity which enables us to import goods and pay taxes. 

But why is not this surplus applied to the payment or the purchase of the 
public debt ? Whose fault is it that it accumulates in the treasury ? Plainly 
the fault of Mr. Cleveland, whose secretary of the treasury is authorized 
to apply this surplus at any time to the reduction of the public debt. If he 
had followed the example of his predecessors he would weekly or monthly, 
without proclamation or noise, have purchased and retired the public debt 
under the plain provisions of existing law. 
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But if the President prefers to reduce the surplus by the reduction of 
taxation, why did he not apply to Congress to diminish taxation without 
disturbing home production ? I know that at any time in the last Congress 
taxation could have been reduced but for the desire of the Speaker of the 
House and the President to strike at home industries rather than to reduce 
taxation. A majority of the House, though Democratic, would have passed 
in an hour a bill reducing taxation, if it had been permitted by the Speaker 
to vote upon a reduction of internal rather than external taxes ; and to-day, 
if the House is not packed to defeat its will, a bill to make all the reduc- 
tion recommended by the President could be properly passed. But the 
truth is, the President and the controlling elements of his party are deter- 
mined to use the exigency which he has created to foree Congress to reduce 
taxes in their way, so as to strike a dangerous blow at our domestic indus- 
tries ; and it is because of this that he receives the high eulogy of Mr. 
Lowell. 

Again, Mr. Lowell says that the two great parties in Congress are unwor- 
thy of confidence ; that with them it is a struggle between the ins and the 
outs, and that “each appears to make use of the same unworthy tricks for 
its own advantage ; each had an abundance of aces in its sleeve, and each 
was divided on the great questions of vital interest.” Now, as Mr. Lowell 
has never been a member of Congress and I have for many years, I must 
say that during all that time I have never seen the game played with aces 
in the sleeve. That is a figment of his imagination. The truth is that Mr. 
Lowell, though distinguished as a literary man, has no perception of the in- 
terests and business of this great republic, of the men who, like you, develop 
its resources. He cannot appreciate as you do the beneficial results of the 
policy of protection to the millions of our countrymen whose bread and life 
depend upon diversified industries, built up and supported alone by wise re- 
strictions upon foreign competition. His affinities for what he calls the 
mother country are so strong, and his dogmas acquired from school-books so 
fixed, that he cannot distinguish between the interests of a new, great, and 
growing country and the ideal policy of his fancies and dreams. He neither 
did nor can throw any light upon the economic questions in which you are 
interested. He demonstrates this in his little speech between speeches in 
a manner so “ childlike and bland” that it is worth quoting. He says that 
at a free-trade meeting in England “he was irritated by the assumption of 
some of the speakers that it would be an excellent thing for England if the 
free-trade doctrine should prevail in America,” when he tells us he got up 
and said “ that these persons in England who expected that the adoption of 
free trade here would be profitable to them were greatly mistaken.” I 
can imagine the smiles of satisfaction of the great English merchants who 
have spent so much money to get a foothold in our home market at this 
delusion of the American minister. 

I wish to speak of this distinguished citizen of Boston with sincere re- 
spect, but would apply to him the memorable language used by Whittier, the 
great poet of Massachusetts, who still lives among you, honored and beloved 
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by all, of Daniel Webster, the great statesman of Massachusetts, who in 
a critical moment disappointed his friends and constituents : — 
** Revile him not — the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 
And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall.’’ 


. . . . . . . . . 


The truth is, our entire exportation of agricultural products is less than 
seven per cent. of our domestic production, and the foreign market for such 
productions is a most uncertain, unstable, and variable market, depending 
entirely upon the accident of a good or a bad crop or a war in Europe, while 
the home market, consuming more than ninety-three per cent. of our agri- 
cultural productions, is steady, unchanging, and permanent. The increase 
of our population for the past three years will consume more of our agricul- 
tural products than the aggregate exported. The workingmen of New 
England alone consume far more of the products of the Western farmers 
than all Europe. It is strange, indeed, that such delusions will mislead an 
intelligent American statesman. 

Mr. Morgan says that “the farmers reject the threadbare falsehood that 
the bounties they pay for labor to other classes are to be restored to them 
in the benefits of this visionary home market. . . . The only home market 
the existing tariff has built up has been for the manufacturers.” Gentle- 
men, our farmers in the West have got far beyond the reach of this appeal 
to prejudice, and it will not be long before the farmers of Alabama and the 
South generally, and even the cotton planters, will learn by experience that 
the hungry mouths of workmen engaged in varied pursuits in every part of 
our country furnish the best market for their productions. And you in 
New England, even your professors and free traders, will learn that the 
steady demand made by millions of your countrymen in the West and South 
for textile and metallic fabrics furnishes you a hundredfold better market 
than you can find, with all your ingenuity and enterprise, in the overstocked 
markets of Europe and Asia. If you join in breaking down this system in 
order to increase your foreign markets for manufactures from two to even 
ten per cent., you will destroy the goose that lays the golden egg. 

The policy of protection is founded upon the idea that it is best for us as 
a nation to produce, by American labor, as many of the articles essential to 
human life and comfort as possible ; that to encourage their production we 
are justified in levying upon foreign articles that come into competition with 
ours such reasonable rates of duty as will induce capital to embark in such 
industries, and secure to American workingmen reasonable wages consistent 
with the higher wants and the better food, clothing, and shelter demanded 
by American workingmen. The object of all this is to secure the greatest 
diversity of employment by the substitution of American products for 
foreign products. When this policy was first adopted there were practically 
no manufactures in America, and the principal object was to develop the 
simpler and ruder forms of manufacture and the raw materials of industry. 
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Now our manufactures have grown to such a marvelous degree that they 
amounted in 1880, acording to the census, to $5,400,000,000 ; and accord- 
ing to an estimate made three years ago, to over six thousand millions, and 
now to near seven thousand millions. 

The question has arisen whether the policy of protection should extend to 
raw materials produced on the farm and from the mine, or whether these 
should be admitted free of duty. We all agree that all crude articles nec- 
essary for manufacture, that cannot with reasonable labor be produced in 
this country, ought to be admitted duty free. More than $100,000,000 in 
value of such articles are now admitted duty free; but the crude materials 
for manufacture, raised on our farms or in our mines which come into com- 
petition, have been considered just objects of protection. Now, it is pro- 
posed to place these upon the free list and continue the protection to manu- 
factures. The principal articles of this kind are wool, produced by the 
farmer, iron ore, by the miner, and pig iron, by the furnace. Now, if this 
question is to be determined as a mere matter of local interest, according to 
General Hancock, or, as Mr. Lowell suggests, ‘‘ with aces in the sleeve,” 
the men of Boston might selfishly say that, as they want wool, and make the 
woolens, they will vote for no duty on wool, because they can buy wool 
cheaper in South America and Australia; and they might say they will vote 
for no duty on iron ore because they can import it cheaper from Africa and 
Cuba; nor on pig iron, because they can import it cheaper from England 
and Wales. But such a decision would be an abandonment of the whole 
principle of protection. The benefits of this policy must be reciprocal, and 
the system upon which it is founded must be universal. The American 
farmer produces wool with the same competition that the manufacturer 
produces woolens, and should have the same consideration and protection 
in his employment that is freely conceded to the manufacturer, no more, no 
less. His product is the completed article of his labor. And so with the 
mining and smelting of ores, the rich resources planted by Providence in 
every part of our country. The labor bestowed in their development is as 
much entitled to the friendly aid of the government as the finest fabric of 
the loom or the completed work of mechanical skill. 

When you remember that more than a million farmers are engaged in 
raising wool, and produce 282,000,000 pounds, and hundreds of thousands 
of laboring men are required to mine more than ten million tons of iron ore, 
from Alabama to the borders of Lake Superior, and from Lake Champlain 
to the Pacific Ocean, you must see that to leave these industries unprotected 
against the competition of the poorest paid and most degraded labor of 
Europe and Africa would be indefensible, and would expose the whole system 
to overthrow. All that the farmer or the miner asks is that reasonable and 
proper protection which is cheerfully extended to all branches of manufac- 
turing coming into competition with foreign industry; that their labor and 
employments receive the same consideration in framing your tariff laws 
given to other industries. They only ask enough duty to compensate for 
the difference in the price of labor here and the countries with which they 
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compete. Nor do they ask duties on grades of wool that they cannot pro- 
duce. I confess that in reasoning about this matter I cannot help express- 
ing my profound contempt for the selfishness of the policy declared by Mr. 
Mayor Hewitt, in a letter to the league, in which, while demanding increased 
duties for the articles that he is producing, he insists on the repeal of duties 
on materials he uses. 

Now, gentlemen, you may ask me what I have to say about tariff reform. 
I answer that I am decidedly in favor of tariff reform, always have been and 
always will be. I have participated in tariff reform since 1855; but my 
idea of tariff reform is not especially to make our duties acceptable to 
foreign nations, but rather to promote the interests of our own people; not 
to take lessons from the Cobden Club or the English aristocracy, but from 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln, and to follow the teachings of 
Webster and Clay. Iam not in favor of that kind of tariff reform which 
brings Senator Morgan and Mr. Lowell together. I do not know what they 
mean by tariff reform. I suppose it is eighty-two per cent. on sugar and 
twenty per cent. on woolens, the highest rate possible on what they produce, 
and the lowest rate, or none at all, on what other people produce. Iam 
afraid that if these two eminent representatives of tariff reform would 
exchange ideas on other topics they would not be so harmonious. If Mr. 
Lowell would discuss civil service reform, Mr. Morgan would pronounce it 
a humbug, and yet they agree on the tariff reform recommended by Mr. 
Cleveland, which is a general reduction of the duties on foreign importa- 
tions, and especially on raw materials. 

Now, to this I am opposed, first because it is an injustice to American 
citizens in every part of our country who have been invited to engage in 
the process of manufacture, and a still greater injustice to the millions of 
laboring people who depend upon industries thus protected. Again, the 
policy proposed will not reduce the revenue, but will absolutely increase it 
and thus swell the surplus as well as disturb the business of the country. 
It will necessarily check the enormous productions of our country, increase 
and harden the competition now existing between European and American 
labor, and reduce the wages of all laboring men employed in protected in- 
dustries. It will, in my judgment, disturb or break down large depart- 
ments of industry now in the course of successful experiment. It is a de- 
parture from the policy recommended by our fathers, and especially the 
policy adopted within the last twenty-five years, under which our manu- 
factures have grown to their present enormous aggregate. It is a depart- 
ure from the policy adopted by the most intelligent nations of Europe and 
America, especially our kinsmen in Canada, who followed our example and 
have been benefited by it. 

But, you may ask me, how would I reduce the surplus revenue. I answer 
frankly that the tariff ought to be carefully revised with a view to correct 
any inequalities or incongruities that have grown out of the change of values 
since the passage of the act of 1883 ; that every imported article which does 
not compete with our domestic industry and is essential to the comfort and 
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wants of our people should be placed on the free list ; that every raw ma- 
terial of industry which does not compete with our own productions should 
be specially selected for the free list ; that wherever any industry which 
can be conducted in this country with reasonable success needs a moderate 
increase of duty for its protection to give it, and in this way check foreign 
importations and lessen the revenue. The direct tax upon American produc- 
tions levied by our internal revenue laws, which interfere with the industry 
of our people, should be modified or repealed ; in this way the revenues of 
the government should be reduced so as to supply only enough revenue to 
pay the expenses of the government wisely and economically administered, 
and to carry out the provisions of the sinking fund for the gradual reduc- 
tion of the public debt. In estimating the expenditures of the government 
I would provide for proper appropriations for the improvement of our har- 
bors, for the defense of our sea coasts, for the increase of our mercantile 
marine, for transporting our mails to foreign countries, and a liberal provi- 
sion for all the obligations we are under to the Union soldiers, their widows 
and their orphans, by whose courage alone we have a country to care for, a 
flag to honor, and a government to protect us. Above all, I would impar- 
tially protect our home market from the deluge of foreign importations, and 
encourage, maintain, diversify, and establish on a sure foundation the in- 
dustries of our people in all parts of our country. 

When they tell us that with free trade or lower duties we could buy some 
things cheaper abroad, I answer that even if this be true we can afford to 
pay such prices as will insure home production and fair wages, and we can 
point them to an unbroken experience that home competition reduces the 
price more and more, while American workshops give us a home market 
whose benefits extend to every industrial pursuit in our broad land. By 
this home competition we will in due time enter the markets of the world as 
we have already in many branches of manufacture. With wise statesman- 
ship we could now, but for the narrow ideas of the powers that be, estab- 
lish such commercial relations with the Dominion of Canada, with Mexico 
and the South American States, as would enable us to extend our markets 
and our friendly assistance in developing the untold resources of two conti- 
nents. In this great American policy we naturally look to Boston to take 
the lead, and when she leads a nation of sixty millions of people will fol- 
low. 
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WHEN we say that the Jesuits are relentless foes to what is 
termed popular education, we bring an indictment against them 
that needs no qualification; they ask for and desire no qualifi- 
eation. Their malice prepense is open or covert, direct or in- 
direct, as circumstances may require. They may be conscien- 
tious, and all the worse is it for the publie school if they are. 
They antagonize the school “for the greater glory “of God,” 
as they carry forward all their schemes both commendable and 
condemnable, ad majorem Dei gloriam. Under this, their 
favorite maxim and battle-ery, they are prepared to resort now 
as aforetime to any measures that will accomplish their purpose. 
Deceit, lying, torture, arson, murder, and violations of every 
law of the decalogue have been justified by the Jesuits under 
ad majorem Dei gloriam; and the character of the Jesuit 
changeth not. 

In a previous article an effort was made to show what are 
the political instincts of these men who are managing the affairs 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States. In the 
present article we confine attention chiefly to the venomous war 
upon the public school by these Catholic managers. 

A few years ago they complained, or influenced others to 
complain, that the public school was teaching sectarian religion, 
because in it the Bible was read and prayer was offered. In 
many of the States a sentiment was worked up; office-seekers, 
for the purpose of securing votes, liberal Unitarians who, from 
singular motives, side with Papists in their conflicts with evan- 
gelical Protestantism, ard even many leading Episcopalians 
who, perhaps, sympathize with Papists, or at least when others 
speak are significantly silent, sided with the complainants, and 
the Bible and prayer were abolished from a large proportion of 
our schools. But who that knows anything of the Jesuits could 
have been left to imagine that these concessions would satisfy 
them? 
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_ It is this same Jesuitical craft which now complains that our 
public schools are godless affairs in which neither religion nor 
morals are taught, and that the souls of their children should 
no longer be imperiled by being sent to them. These Jesuits 
go farther ; they affirm that the state has “no right to educate 
children,” and that “ parents are the rightful educators of their 
children.” These ecclesiastical dictators who have come but 
lately from the ignorance and degradation of Europe, who are 
not yet clean from its ditch water, and the ink upon whose nat- 
uralization papers is not dry, have the impudence to say that 
the American people are doing and have been doing in matters 
of education what they have no right to do; that they have en- 
acted compulsory school laws which they have no right to enact. 
These laws the Jesuits openly propose to violate as far and as 
fast as they dare; and after declaring that “ parents are the 
only rightful educators of their children,” these domineering 
ecclesiastics, who are disloyal to all the fundamental principles 
of our government, propose themselves to violate parental rights 
by compelling parents, under threats the most severe they can 
employ, to send their children to the parochial schools. 

Among the many open attacks made upon the public school, 
one of the frankest is that of the Jesuit, Fr. F. T. McCarthy, 
in a lecture upon “education,” given December 22, 1887, in 
Boston at the Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. His 
utterances are the more significant, because he emphatically says 
that he is not giving an individual opinion, but is the mouth- 
piece of the Catholic Church. We give the reader the benefit 
of his language upon this point : — 

“ But, perhaps, this is simply my opinion. Dearly beloved, I did not 
come here to give my opinion. I came here to give the teaching of 
the Catholic Church. What is the teaching of the Catholic Church ? 
That parents may not send their children to godless schools unless 
a certain necessity arises. If they have other schools to send them to 
where they can receive a fitting education, and they send them to god- 
less schools, — schools where no religion is taught, schools from which 
religion is banished, —they are guilty of mortal sin.” [Mortal sin, 
listen and ponder ! ] 


There are many other paragraphs in the lecture that we 
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should be glad to insert, but we must be content with quoting 
a few of the more striking sentences and phrases : — 

“We cannot allow this state of things [the education of Catholic 
children in public schools | to go on, without imperiling the salvation of 
your children and our ewn salvation.” 

* When the state steps in and assumes the réle of the school-teacher, 
then there is the invasion of the individual right, the invasion of the 
domestic rights, the invasion of the rights of the church, and the in- 
vasion of divine rights.” 

“There is no circumstance under which the state is allowed to 
teach. When orphans, foundlings, paupers are neglected, the state 
may see to it that they are educated, but the state has no right to edu- 
cate them, but to see to it that they have the education that they have 
a right to.” 


What is the education “ that they have a right to?” Edu- 
cation at the hands of Catholic teachers from Catholic books, 
and no other, would be the reply. 


“It [the publie school] is subversive of the rights of the individual, 
subversive of the rights of the family, subversive of the rights of reli- 
gion, subversive of the divine rights of God himself.” 

“ You cannot have a sufficiently vivid realization of the necessity of 
Catholic teaching, the teaching of Catholic children by Catholic teach- 
ers, from Catholic books, in Catholic schools. The state has no right 
to teach, no right to educate.” 

“Tt [the public schoo] system of America] is a national fraud.” 


Shade of Horace Mann! come forth and smite this blatant 
treason and haunt the bewitched people of Boston. 

That this Jesuit, the Rev. Fr. F. T. McCarthy, has not over- 
stepped his privileges in speaking as he has for the Roman 
Catholic Church, is made clear enough. For he shows in his 
lecture that the policy of the church—a policy, be it borne 
in mind, dictated by Jesuits — avowed as early as the plenary 
council of June, 1876, has been to antagonize the public school. 
And the third plenary council of American bishops, held in 
Baltimore in 1884, proclaimed its policy thus: — 





“Friends of Christian education do not condemn the state for 
not imparting religious instruction in the public schools as they are 
now constituted, as they well know it does not lie within the province 
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of the state to teach religion. They simply follow their consciences 
by sending their children to denominational schools, where religion 
can have its rightful place and influence. .. . 

“ Two objects, then, dear brethren, we have in view: to multiply our 
schools, and to perfect them. We must multiply them till every 
Catholic child in the land shall have within its reach the means of 
education. . . . Pastors and parents should not rest till this defect be 
remedied. No parish is complete till it have schools adequate to the 
needs of its children, and the pastor and people of such a parish should 
feel that they have not accomplished their entire duty until this want 
is supplied.” 

This Rev. Fr. McCarthy, S. J., after referring to these coun- 
sels, adds : — 


“ Now, in order to show you that this legislation extends to the 
whole country, and that it extends to this part of the country, I may 
mention a fact that ought to have a great deal of weight with you 
Catholics of the diocese of Boston. In the synod which was held 
within the past year and a half in this diocese, the Archbishop ex- 
pressly declared that in all parishes Catholic schools were to be built ; 
that they were to be built as soon as possible ; that they were to be 
under way, at all events, within two years; and that a pastor having 
the ability to build such schools, and failing to do it, would give suffi- 
cient canonical cause for his removal from that parish.” 


Sufficient canonical cause for the removal of a pastor from 
his parish! Poor cowed priests of Puritan Boston! But 
what can they do, except to continue to extort money from their 
already overtaxed people with which to build more parochial 
schools ? 

In summing up this part of his lecture, Dr. McCarthy (we 
suppose le is a Catholic doctor; if not, he soon will be one) 
says, — 

“ Here is the teaching of the Catholic Church, from the Pope and 
the Councils General down to the Bishops and Priests: that Catholic 
schools are to be built, Catholic schools are to be supported, that the 
children of Catholics are to be sent to these schools and to no other, 
that religion must be taught in the schools, that religion and education 
must go hand in hand, that there is no education worthy of the name 
without the teaching of religion, and this must be done without any 
let or hindrance on the part of any one whatsoever.” 
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Over the heads of the priest-ridden people is suspended the 
anathema of “ mortal sin ;” and over the heads of the wincing 
priests is suspended the threat of “removal from the parish!” 
What will the priests and the people do about it? is an impor- 
tant question. 

There are Protestant journals which declare that the Catholic 
people will meekly submit. A recent editorial in the ‘“ Congre- 
gationalist ” closes thus : — 


“A Roman Catholic school is ordered, and will be established, in 
every congregation, and the children wil/, by the power of the church, 
be withdrawn from the public schools, into purely Roman Catholic 
substitutes.” 


On the other hand, there are Protestant journals which con- 
fidently affirm that the Catholics of New England will not long 
submit to this kind of dictation. [See two editorials in the 
“ Journal of Education,” December 29, 1887, and January 12, 
1888.] The “ Boston Daily Globe,” which has a large circula- 
tion among the Catholics, and is careful not to wound their 
feelings, ventures the statement that there will “not be found 
more than one voter in fifty, among Catholics in Boston,” who 
will favor a change from public to parochial schools. 

“Even if the clergy,” continues the article, ‘ were unitedly in 
favor of such a change they could not carry their people with 
them,” giving as a reason that “the effect of our institutions 
has been to make the Roman Catholic laity here believe that in 
public matters they are the best judges of what is for their 
good.” 

We are pained as we think that the “ Congregationalist ” is 
the wiser judge in these matters. Were the majority of the 
Roman Catholics in New England of any nationality excepting 
Irish, we might look to see them throw off this tyrannical Jes- 
uitical yoke. But—! 

In the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV., the Jesuits 
were dominant in France, and did what they always do when 
dominant. Says Professor Fisher: ‘ The teaching of the Span- 
iard Mariana, one of their writers, that regicide is lawful, was 
believed to have led to the murder of Henry IV. of France. 
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The assassination of his predecessor, Henry III., as well as of 
William of Orange, was traced by many to the poisonous doc- 
trine of Jesuit teachers.” This hint is sufficient for our pres- 
ent purpose. But these criminal proceedings, and their active 
interference in political affairs, their commercial speculations 
and their nefarious moral maxims, aroused bitter opposition not 
only in France but in other quarters of Europe. As a result 
Catholic communicants in many states rose against these cor- 
rupt and unendurable plotters against the rights of men; they 
were expelled in 1507 from Venice, in 1708 from Holland, in 
1764 from France, in 1767 from Spain, in 1820 from Russia, in 
1829 from England, in 1872 from Germany, and in 1878 from 
Italy. They have been expelled from several of the South 
American republics, also from Mexico, and have been a second 
time pronounced outlaws in the French republic. 

But alas! we study history in vain to find a single page 
which records the expulsion of Jesuits from Ireland. The 
thought forces itself upon us that when the oppressed people of 
Treland open their eyes, they will see that their greatest enemy 
is not the Englishman but the Jesuit; and when the Irish in 
New England open their eyes they will see that their greatest 
enemy is not the public school, but is this same aggressive, op- 
pressive, meddlesome, political nuisance —the Jesuit. As we 
have said, Italy, which was and is Roman Catholic, ninety-nine 
per cent. of her population being Roman Catholics, would not 
endure popery under Jesuitical leadership. Catholic Italians 
rose against these oppressors and declared the state politically 
free from ecclesiastical domination. 

Mexico, too, was and still is nominally Roman Catholic. 
Fifty years ago the papal church in Mexico, in proportion to 
the number of its communicants, was richer than anywhere else 
in the world. The church held two thirds of the property of 
the city of Mexico. Mortgages were held by her over a large 
portion of the country. She controlled the money and landed 
interest of all the great centres of trade; and convents covering 
hundreds of acres were adorned with the highest art. The 
church was rich, elegant, luxurious. But to-day the papal 
church of Mexico, in proportion to the number of its communi- 
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cants, is poorer than anywhere else in the world. There is not 
allowed at present a nunnery, monastery, nun, Sister of Charity, 
or Jesuit, in all Mexico: they are excluded by law. What has 
brought about these changes, does some one ask? The answer 
is that popery under Jesuitical leadership became there, as else- 
where, aggressive and intolerant to such extent that Catholic 
Mexicans, like their Italian brethren, rose against their oppress- 
ors, declared the state politically free from ecclesiastical domi- 
nation, and heroically crushed that gigantic worldly power 
which had intrenched itself under the name of religion. 

Might not one, therefore, hope and expect that the Catholics 
of New England, many of whom are American born, would be 
at least as courageous as the Italian Catholics, or as the Mexi- 
ean Catholics? Might not one hope and expect, when con- 
fronted with these Jesuitical commands and intimidations em- 
ployed to wrest from the children of American-born Catholics 
the advantages of the public school system of Boston and of 
New England, that they would rise in their manhood and say: 
No, we will not obey these outrageous commands; we have some 
rights if we are Catholics. 

But, unfortunately for America, the Irish Catholic, as also the 
French Canadian Catholic, is not an Italian Catholic; and he 
is not a Mexican Catholic. He unquestionably lacks the ec- 
clesiastical independence of his Italian and Mexican brethren. 

Hence, under the papal lash in the hands of the Jesuits, the 
parish priest, whatever his personal judgment, hastens to build 
parochial schools ; and children of Catholic parents, whatever 
their personal desires, are hastened to fill them. 

Few people are aware of the rapid increase of these schools. 
There was scarcely a parochial school in this country thirty 
years ago. In 1880, according to Sadlier’s directory, there were 
about seventeen hundred, with two hundred thousand pupils. 
To-day there are not less than a million pupils in parochial 
schools, and those schools are organizing in all directions. Such 
inland, almost rural cities, as Burlington and Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, already have their parochial schools. And in such cities 
as Manchester, New Hampshire, and Lewiston, Maine, the 
scholars in parochial schools outnumber those in the public 
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schools. It is estimated that in the Boston diocese there are 
not less than fifty thousand scholars in the parochial schools. 
Therefore, in view of this implicit obedience to ecclesiastical 
command, what hope is there that our Catholic fellow-citizens 
will venture to free themselves from this papal tyranny to which 
they have submitted? We know that some of the priests are 
not in sympathy with the parochial school movement, and we 
know that many of the laity are mentally protesting against it ; 
but when the test comes they silently submit to the command 
and the menace of the Jesuits. 

Well, some one asks, why not let the Catholics educate their 
own children if they so desire? And why all this noisy oppo- 
sition? These questions at first thought seem plausible enough, 
but those who ask them appear to be forgetful, or at least un- 
mindful of many things that ever should be kept in mind. 

They are not informed, perhaps, as to the falsehoods taught 
in the parochial schools, or of the gross ignorance of the people 
that for ages have been under papal control; they forget that 
** Popery,” as John Milton declared, “ is a double thing to deal 
with, and claims a twofold power, ecclesiastical and political, 
both usurped, and the one supporting the other;” that Irish 
Catholics tanght in the parochial school will accept the dogma 
of papal infallibility, will be led to think if they offend the 
Pope they offend God, and then will obey passively, unresist- 
ingly and unquestioningly whatever is commanded by the 
church authorities. 

If the aim and the result of the parochial school were to 
make better or more loyal citizens, then all opposition should 
be withdrawn ; indeed there would be no opposition. But it is 
because the aim and result are to make less loyal citizens that 
the state has a right to interfere; indeed it is not only the 
right, but the solemn duty of the state, and of every citizen in 
the state, to interfere and to oppose in all legitimate ways the 
establishment of such schools. 

M. Edmund About, in vindication of the action of the French 
Assembly, in seeking to deliver the nation, in matters of educa- 
tion, from the influence of the papal power, made use of this 
language: “ The absolute independence of some few thousand 
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monks might be tolerated, were they to devote themselves to a 
purely contemplative life, or to confine themselves to preaching 
in the pulpit, writing in the papers, and publishing works of 
doubtful casuistry or distorted history. But directly they lay 
hands on education — when they turn their convents into schools, 
and entice thousands of children of the middle classes, for the 
purpose of moulding their young minds and inculcating their 
particular ideas—it behooves the state, not merely as a right, 
but as a bounden duty, to be up and doing. So, at least, 
thought the Due Victor de Broglie, M. Guizot, M. Thiers, M. 
Villemain, and all the great parliamentary men of 1844.” 

Of course the principles involved in this discussion apply 
equally to schools under Protestant control. Hence, the mo- 
ment a Protestant school teaches disloyalty to the state, and dis- 
loyalty is taught whenever supreme political allegiance to a for- 
eign power is taught, then the state should empty that school of 
its scholars, lock its doors, and put a policeman in charge. 

Or suppose Russians in the United States should establish 
schools with the design of teaching that the primal duty of 
naturalized Russians is not to the United States government, 
but to the Czar of Russia; or suppose naturalized Germans and 
Englishmen should establish schools with the design of teaching 
that the Emperor William and Queen Victoria are entitled to 
primal allegiance, would not Americans deem it a duty to inter- 
fere? We are inclined to think that the naturalized Irishman, 
judging from the Faneuil Hall demonstration of a few months 
ago, would be among the first to move in closing and bolting all 
such school-house doors. 

The indictment we bring against the parochial school is, 
therefore, this: that it teaches, and intends more and more to 
teach, that the Pope of Rome is entitled to primal obedience, 
not only in ecclesiastical, but also in political matters; that the 
parochial school is designed to make of its scholars more loyal 
papists, hence less loyal, indeed disloyal citizens. Therefore a 
parochial school is to be looked upon as an enemy to civil 
liberty, and those who are trained in it, if heartily imbibing its 
instructions, we do not hesitate to say should be deprived forth- 
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While every citizen, as before stated, is entitled to full liberty 
of conscience, and while the state should protect every citizen, 
so long as he does not trespass upon the rights of others and is 
a peaceable, orderly, and loyal citizen, yet the moment he be- 
comes in any way a trespasser, or the moment he transfers his 
loyalty to a foreign power to the detriment of the state, that 
moment he forfeits his rights as a citizen, he forfeits his liberty, 
he is a criminal, and should become a convict. 

And yet many of our citizens speak no word against the 
parochial school. Protestant business and professional men 
influenced by business and professional policy, and Protestant 
politicians influenced by political interests, are already giving 
money to free these schools from debt. The hooded nun visits 
these men; she speaks a few words; and even purse strings 
that are generally tightly drawn are straightway loosened. <Aid- 
ing and abetting treason, is it? There are citizens who will re- 
main silent even when public moneys are asked or voted in sup- 
port of the parochial school. There are citizens who would 
remain silent even if Catholics should pack our school commit- 
tees, discharge Protestant teachers, and employ none but Cath- 
olies.! 


1 When the Catholics have the power they will be under obligation to 
adopt the above measures. See the lecture of Dr. McCarthy referred to. 

Says the Catholic World: “We, of course, deny the competency of the 
state to educate, to say what shall or shall not be taught in the public 
schools, as we deny its competency to say what shall or shall not be the 
religious belief and discipline of its citizens. We, of course, utterly repu- 
diate the popular doctrine that so-called secular education is the function of 
the state.” Again: “ Religious liberty consists in the unrestrained freedom 
and independence of the church to teach and govern all men and nations, 
princes and peoples, rulers and ruled, in all things enjoined by the tele- 
ological law of man’s existence.” Again: “ Before God, no man has a right 
to be of any religion but the Catholic, the only true religion, the only reli- 
gion by which men can be raised to union with God in the beatific vision.” 

In a paper entitled, “The Catholics of the Nineteenth Century,” is this 
statement : “ The supremacy asserted for the church in matters of educa- 
tion implies the additional and cognate functions of the censorship of ideas, 
and the right to examine and approve, or disapprove, all books, publications, 
writings, and utterances intended for public instruction, enlightenment, or 
entertainment, and the supervision of places of amusement.” 
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Conservative and avaricious capitalists, weak-kneed citizens, 
men who are hungry for office, and others who are cursed with 
political blindness, are, in these and in other matters, the peril 
of the republic. 

The moment the papal power begins its more aggressive 
work, thousands of our citizens will immediately acknowledge 
friendship and allegiance. Only the minority in such times are 
willing to be martyrs. Thousands who have no principle, and 
who are always ready to enroll themselves under any banner 
where there is pelf or plunder, will likewise suddenly side with 
Papists, and vote what they ask. But some will die first ! 

On the other hand, our hope, a sort of forlorn hope, is that 
our Irish Catholic citizens themselves will wake to a sense of 
the oppression that afflicts and threatens them; that they will 
see that children in the parochial school are not half or quarter 
educated, and are wizening under its instruction, being in no 
condition to compete with those who are better educated; and 
that they will see that Roman Catholics who are leaders in poli- 
ties are such, not from being educated in Catholic schools, but 
because of what the public and the Protestant schools and col- 
leges have done for them. Our hope is that in these and other 
matters the scales will fall from the eyes of Irish Roman Cath- 
olics; and that then they will dare to strike the Jesuit who 
now assumes to be the adviser and dictator of the people, of 
priests, of bishops, and even of the Pope himself. If that blow 
shall be struck we may trust it will not be less heavy than the 
one given the Jesuits by the Mexican, and by the Italian Cath- 
olies. 

The oath uttered by one too much oppressed is loud ; his 
blow is heavy. O Jesuit, beware! You may be crowding that 
hitherto submissive Irish people one step too far. 


L. T. TownsenD. 
Boston University. 








THE CANADIAN VIEW OF THE FISHERIES QUESTION. 


THE action of the Canadian government on the fisheries 
question,in construing with undeniable strictness the provisions 
of the treaty of 1818, is very generally regarded in the United 
States as evidencing a narrow, selfish, vexatious temper of mind, 
which is by no means creditable to those who manifest it. The 
fact is, that the poor Canadians deem themselves to have suf- 
fered so severely every time their interests were intrusted to 
imperial diplomats for the purpose of patching up some fresh 
treaty that, finding themselves for once, at all events, able to 
stand upon bed-rock, as it were, and ask for what is written in 
the bond, they have, naturally enough, just placed their feet 
down firmly upon this bed-rock of a clear, concise, not-to-be- 
distorted stipulation, and kept them there, never attempting to 
advance one inch beyond their firm foundation. 

That the Canadians have good cause to mourn their fettered 
condition so far as the negotiating of treaties is concerned, a 
glance at their experience in the past will suffice to establish 
beyond cavil. To go back to the time of the birth of the 
United States, when the thirteen colonies revolted from Great 
Britain their territorial possessions extended no farther west 
from the Atlantic seaboard than the Alleghany Mountains, while 
the mother country included within what was then the two Can- 
adas what is now the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, as well as a large part of Maine, 
the territory now included in Upper California and Nevada, 
and the vast Territories of Oregon and Washington. Such was 
the magnificent domain which belonged to Great Britain pre- 
vious to the Treaty of Paris in 1783. Is it any wonder if the 
modern Canadian, spreading out the map of North America, 
and laying his history beside it, is stirred to the very depths of 
his nature as he realizes that, but for the crass blundering of 
British diplomats, and the ever-successful astuteness of Amer- 
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ican statesmen, the bulk of this glorious inheritance might still 
have been his, instead of his being confined to a comparatively 
narrow fertile belt, with nothing but worthless Arctic wilderness 
to the north of it? 

By the treaty of 1783, all the British posts on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, and the immense territory they inclosed, were 
abandoned by England without a second thought, and eagerly 
accepted by that peerlessly perspicacious statesman, Benjamin 
Franklin, who, looking into the future, far as human eye could 
see, caught a prophet’s glimpse of populous States spreading 
ever westward towards the distant Rocky Mountains. By Jay’s 
Treaty in 1794, the Maine boundary, which had in the previous 
treaty been moved a little northward, was shifted again to the 
manifest advantage of the republic, and west of the Great 
Lakes the parallel 49° north latitude was fixed upon as the 
boundary line, thus carving off another broad slice from the 
British possessions, and creating lively indignation among the 
English traders who had established posts to the south of that 
line. Then came the war of 1812-13, in which the British and 
Canadian forces won back Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, and all the territory west to the Mississippi. By 
the Treaty of Ghent, made in 1814, the whole of these conquests, 
in the winning of which the Canadians bore no small part, was 
returned to the United States without a single word as to com- 
pensation. Truly a bitter pill to swallow! 

But even worse (for by this time the enormous possibilities 
of the realms on both sides of the 49th parallel were being fully 
appreciated by their inhabitants) was the Ashburton Treaty of 
1842, the “ Ashburton Capitulation,” as Lord Palmerston more 
accurately termed it, and in honor of which Daniel Webster 
had his grandson called after the English nobleman who, pre- 
ferring dining to diplomacy, and sipping champagne to holding 
conferences, gayly abandoned territory in the East equal to the 
State of Connecticut and Massachusetts, in addition to more 
than four million of acres in the West. “I dare say your little 
farm is worth the whole pine swamp I have been discussing,” 
wrote this eminent diplomat to his friend Croker, during one of 
the few leisure moments the social festivities of Washington 
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allowed him. Canada’s cup of chagrin and self-sacrifice might 
well be thought to have been filled to overflowing by these re- 
peated surrenders on the part of British officials, who persist- 
ently preferred the “ good of the empire” to her own good, but 
some bitter drops were still to be added to it. 

By the Oregon Treaty of 1846, a large part of what is now 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington Territories was 
meekly given up to the United States. Nearly thirty years 
later Canada was again worsted in the matter of the proper 
channel through which the dividing line south of Vancouver 
Island should run, her ill-fortune this time costing her the val- 
uable island of San Juan and many smaller ones besides. 

Bearing all this in mind, as Canada cannot help doing, is it 
any wonder if, after such an unbroken series of failures to 
obtain or rather to retain what was so justly hers, she has once 
for all taken the stand that whenever her rights are assailed a 
Canadian shall represent her at the discussion, and that what 
little advantage has been left her by blundering British treaty- 
makers shall be firmly, aye, perhaps even rigorously main- 
tained ? 

Another misconception of the Canadian attitude that would 
seem to be largely prevalent in the United States is that the 
people of the maritime provinces, to whom this fisheries ques- 
tion is of especial importance, are unanimously desirous of an 
early settlement on a basis of reciprocity, and are willing and 
ready to go to almost any length to attain that consummation. 
This is not the case. There 3 is undoubtedly a large class of 
merchants and manufacturers who are very eager for recipro- 
city, and prepared to make a good deal of sacrifice to bring it 
to pass. But, on the other hand, the fishermen themselves, and 
those whose chief interest is in their precarious occupation, are 
very well content with matters as they stand. The present sys- 
tem of protecting the fisheries, combined with the closing of 
Canadian ports to American fishermen for any other purpose 
than those prescribed in the treaty of 1818, gives them a great 
advantage over their rivals, who had previously well nigh driven 
them out of the business. Although the catch during the past 
season has been below the average, the prices obtained for fares 
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have been good and remunerative, the duty imposed by the 
United States government falling upon the consumer and not 
upon the fishermen. Consequently for the very good reason that 
the fewer there are to catch fish the more probability there is of 
large fares and profitable prices, the fisherman of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, or Prince Edward Island has little fault to 
find with the status quo, and cherishes no very violent longings 
for reciprocity. 

It would augur well for the result if all parties to this ear- 
nestly discussed question approached it in the calm, fair, frank 
spirit exhibited in two articles that have recently appeared in 
American periodicals, to wit: Professor Freeman Snow’s in the 
December “ Forum,” and Mr. W. H. Page’s in the “ Christian 
Union.” Nothing could be more accurate or impartial than 
these statements of the points at issue, and never has the Cana- 
dian case been more fairly presented by the other side. They 
go far to show how little real cause there is for the present wide 
variance, and how easily the differences could be adjusted on an 
equitable basis. But when Mr. Dingley, of Maine, who is under- 
stood to represent the New England view of the matter, lays it 
down that the question of reciprocal trade relations with Canada 
is a distinct one from the fisheries question, and should not be 
complicated with it, and that when the fishery complications are 
settled (i. e., when Canada has surrendered all that the United 
States covet), then the United States will be in a better frame 
of mind to approach the subject of reciprocity of trade, the 
difficulty of arriving at any satisfactory conclusion is at once 
made manifest. It is as though, a Guelph and Ghibelline being 
met to enter into a treaty of peace, the Guelph, although holding 
tight to his own well-pointed rapier, should call upon the Ghib- 
elline to cast his away as an essential preliminary to any discus- 
sion of terms. 

In some other spirit than this must the negotiations be car- 
ried on, or they had better be not undertaken at all. That 
the concessions must be mutual the Canadians understand 
thoroughly, and they are quite prepared even to take the first 
step in making them, although, considering the relative size and 
dignity of the two disputants, it surely were more magnanimous 
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for the one that overshadows the other to show the lead in so 
laudable an enterprise. But they are determined that this time, 
all events, let imperial diplomats repeat as they may those 
phrases concerning the good of the empire, which have cost 
Canada so dearly already, they will not present their opponents 
with their trump card, and then meekly entreat them to permit 
the honors to be made easy. On the honest honorable basis of 
give and take, Canada will do her part without stint or grudge, 
and if such counsels as those offered by Professor Snow were 
only to be followed by those to whom they are more particularly 
addressed, the consummation so devoutly to be wished, of a 
mutually satisfactory settlement, would be soon within sight. 


G. MacponaLp OXLEY. 
Ottawa, Ontario. 









































RAMABAI. 


THE little Hindu maiden heard a voice amid the lull 

Of singing streams and rustling leaves, in groves of Gun- 
gamul : 

It swept along the mountain-wind down to the western sea, — 

Heaven whispering to listening earth, “ Truth, like the air, 
is free!” 


That word had winged her father’s feet from fettering caste 
away, 

To give his fledglings liberty for flight in ampler day 

Than Manu’s cage-like code allowed ; and so the maiden grew 

To reach of thought and insight clear no dim zenana knew. 


That word adown the jungle rang, and drowned the tiger’s 
ery: 

Its cadence soothed her slumbers, like her mother’s lullaby: 

And when the orphan girl set forth on pilgrimages lone, 

The message followed, in a voice that almost seemed her 
own. 


And hers it was, yet not her own; for through her spake 
the Word 

Whose mystic breath the Veda-hymns with sighs prophetic 
stirred ; 

The Word that the enfranchised soul commissioned is to bear 

Wherever an imprisoned life lifts up to God its prayer. 


Child of the lone Ghaut mountains! flower of India’s wil- 
derness ! 

She knows that God unsealed her lips her sisters dumb to 
bless ; 
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Gave her the clews to lead them forth from where they 
blindly grope ; 

Bade her unlock their dungeon-doors, and light the lamps of 
hope. 


A wife, a mother, — Ramabai at last the bitter draught 

Poured out for Hindu widowhood, with quivering lip has 
quaffed : — 

She, mother of a woman-child, for Hindu women’s sake, 

Their whole sad burden on her own frail shoulders longs to 
take. 


“Oh let me carry them the key, my sisters of the West, 

To these rich stores of knowledge wherewith your lives are 
blest! 

And for themselves they will discern, as we have learned be- 
fore, 

How pales the wisdom of the sage beside Christ’s perfect 
lore.” 


So Ramabai appeals, as if the heart of India spoke — 

The heart of Hindu womanhood, pleading, before it broke, 
Against the shutting out of light, the stifling of the soul: 
What ear can turn away, what hand refuse its pitying dole? 


O Ramabai! only to see the kindling of thine eye 

With thy heart’s purpose, is to know it cannot be put by! 

The faith that can move mountains, the love that casts fear 
out, 

The life that, losing all, wins all, are thine beyond a doubt. 


The voice that roused thy childish soul in woods of Gunga- 
mul, 

Is sounding through this western world, but falls on hearts 

so dull! 

Fashion has gaols for us; the weight of Custom on us lies 

Like lead; and many a social film with falsehood veils our 
eyes. 
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Bravest of Hindu widows! how dare we look at thee, 

So fearless in love’s liberty, and say that we are free? 

We, who have heard the voice of Christ, and yet remain the 
slaves 

Of indolence and selfishness, immured in living graves ? 


O Ramabai, — may we not share thy task, almost divine ? 

Thy cause is womanhood’s, is Christ’s; our work, no less 
than thine. 

The Power that unseals sepulchres will move thy little 
hand! — 

The stone rolls back: they rise— they breathe! the women 
of thy land! 


Lucy Larcom. 








GOD ALL IN ALL. 


SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 


AT THE OPENING MonpAy Lecture, Fesruary 6, 1888. 


Gracious, all-wise, eternal God, 
Source of all light, fount of all good, 
Reverent, before Thy throne we bow; 
Dependent we, almighty Thou. 


Shed from that living fount Thy light, 
Shine on our souls, dispel our night ; 
We own Thy power, we wait Thy nod, 
God over all, all-present God. 


Unseen the path, untried the way, 

Thy wisdom is our strength, our stay ; 
Our rock Thy love, our hope Thy word, 
Life of our life, our sovereign Lord. 


Spirit of grace, Thy will reveal, 

Our souls transform, our sonship seal ; 
We seek Thy face, on Thee we call, 
Our God, our strength, our joy, our all. 


Ss. F. Smita. 





























BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. SEASON oF 1888. 


PRELUDE I. 
ASSASSINATION AS A WEAPON OF THE SALOON. 


At Mr. Cook’s 195th Boston Monday lecture, delivered in Tremont 
Temple, Monday noon, February 6, the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, chairman 
of the lectureship, presided, and the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester offered 
prayer. A hymn entitled, “God All in All,” and written for the occasion 
by the Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, author of “ America,” was sung with impres- 
sive effect by a great audience, under the lead of Mr. G. H. Ryder at the 
organ. The “Boston Traveller” says: “The old-time crowd was present 
and the scenes that have been witnessed for half a score of years were re- 
peated. The galleries of the Temple were well filled some time before the 
noon hour, and the reserved seats on the lower floor were soon all taken 
up.” The “Herald” says: “The gathering filled all parts of the hall, even 
to the uttermost regions of the galleries.” People were standing at a score 
of the doors of the balconies. The platform was crowded with preachers ; 
and the audience, as usual, contained large numbers of students, teachers, 
and other educated men. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN CITIES. 


New York city is now as large as Rome was in the days of 
the Cesars. Gibbon estimated the population of Rome at 
1,200,000; your “ Encyclopedia Britannica” places it at only 
1,000,000 ; while New York now has 1,500,000. Half a million 
people are added to New York every ten years. London, by 
which is meant the whole population within twelve miles of 
Charing Cross, doubles every forty years; New York, with its 
suburbs within twelve miles of City Hall, in about every twenty. 
It is estimated that in the year 1910 there will be one hundred 
millions of people within the present boundaries of the republic. 
At that date, now so near at hand, New York, with its suburbs, 
will be not far from the size of London at the present time, or 
more than four times the size of ancient Rome. One bridge 
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has been thrown across East River, with towers each higher 
than Bunker Hill monument, a fact almost incredible to a Bos- 
tonian, and not far from this stately structure there stands 
facing the sunrise at the gate of the ocean a statue of Liberty 
enlightening the world. The next century will enlighten us as 
to the qualities of the fire in the torch of Liberty, whether they 
are from above or from beneath. It is expected that another 
bridge will be built across East River, with Blackwell’s Isl- 
and as a buttress, and joining Central Park with the Brook- 
lyn parks. There will be a bridge swung above the Hudson, 
below the Palisades; and then New York, growing. to be as 
large as four Romes such as Cesar saw, will, with its suburbs, 
be a vast municipality, with two great rivers flowing through it 
to the sea, and the whole governed, as no similar city ever was 
before, by universal suffrage. With nothing but the good sense 
of unsifted populations to protect it, our republic goes wheeling 
into the twentieth century on a steam-driven, lightning-lighted 
world. 

Already New York is notoriously misgoverned. But if 
things that make us blush occur in a green tree, what will occur 
ina dry? When New York becomes as large as four Romes, 
what will Chicago be, and San Francisco, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, and this proud Boston? Our republic, as I have so often 
said, is yet in the gristle, and our indifference to the increase of 
evils that must wax more and more mischievous as population 
is more and more crowded into suffocated quarters in great 
towns, is one of the most alarming signs of the times. We lack 
forecast, and yet these closing years of the nineteenth century 
should stimulate us to a wide far outlook, such as our fathers 
always took when they discussed the future of the republic. 


PERILS OF MUNICIPAL MISGOVERNMENT. 


My conviction is that the most dangerous evil in American 
politics is to-day, and is likely for many years to be, unless 
the mood of the people changes, the sovereignty of the saloon 
in misgoverned great towns. [Applause.] Little by little 
this sovereignty is extending from municipal to state, and 
even national politics. The enthronement or the dethronement 
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of the saloon! Unless all signs fail, this is the question to be 
settled in the next American Armageddon. If you wish to 
dethrone the saloon without needing to use military force, act 
soon, for the cities are growing out of all proportion to the in- 
erease of the rest of the population of the country, and their 
power over all forms of our politics has become very nearly 
autocratic. The indifference of the people to the mischiefs 
already effected by the sovereignty of the saloon deserves to be 
described as Mr. Garrison once described the indifference of 
the people to the sovereignty of slavery, as fit to make the 
statues of the fathers leap from their pedestals, and hasten the 
resurrection of the dead. 


MARTYRDOM OF THE REV. GEORGE C. HADDOCK. 


It is notorious that assassination now sometimes goes un- 
avenged when employed as a weapon of the saloon against the 
champions of law and order. We read much in the journals 
about the brutalities of the roughs at the polls. We hear of 
assaults, incendiary fires, sometimes of murders committed by 
friends of the whiskey rings, but these facts or rumors make 
little impression upon us when they refer to matters at a dis- 
tance from our own personal circle, and most of us are so re- 
spectable that we hardly touch the fringes of the power that is 
eating lixe a cancer into the land, north, south, east, and west. 
This is one of the dangers of the hour. But some of us occa- 
sionally stand face to face with the ghastliest crimes of the 
saloon. Since I last looked into your faces I have had oppor- 
tunity, for which I thank Providence, to study with care Sioux 
City in Iowa, that noble Commonwealth, with as little illiteracy 
as any population of its size ever had; a State made up very 
largely of people of New England descent, and justly proud of 
their lineage. You remember the martyrdom of the Rev. 
George C. Haddock, now a year and a half gone by. It was 
my fortune to stand on the very spot where, in the darkness of 
a rainy night, after he had returned to a livery a horse which he 
had been using in pastoral calls at a distance from the city, he 
was met, as he turned his face toward his own home, by a gang 
of roughs and shot down, and died in the street. On my table 
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yonder, on John Hancock’s old corner, near the State House, I 
keep a pen with a handle made of the wood of the sidewalk 
nearest to the spot which this martyr stained with his blood. 
He was not arash man. When he came to Sioux City he took 
no part in prosecuting the saloons. He said that his business 
was to preach the gospel. But in spite of the sternness of the 
legislative provisions of Iowa against liquor selling, great corpo- 
rations were corrupting the youth of the city, fleecing the mer- 
chants, and manufacturing drunkards, criminals, paupers, mad- 
men, and lost souls. I believe as thoroughly as that I sit here, 
that no drunkard can inherit the kingdom of heaven, and that 
therefore accursed is he who putteth the bottle to his neighbor’s 
lips, and accursed are we if we let any man do so when we can pre- 
vent it. Certain women came forward to make complaints against 
the saloons and were insulted in various ways; and, finally, Mr. 
Haddock, finding his chivalry aroused, said, “I cannot as a 
man, to say nothing of my being a preacher, sit here and let 
ladies go forward.” He took up the case of saloon after saloon, 
and brought a score of cases into court. He was threatened 
with assassination. Very few could be found to help him. He 
stood almost as much alone as Arnold von Winkelried did in 
that famous battle in Swiss history, when he rushed out in front 
of the line of his comrades and broke open the ranks of the 
enemy. Mr. Haddock was a man of gentle manners, a person 
of sensitive temperament, almost a genius in his poetic and cour- 
ageous moods. He had a family to which he was profoundly 
attached. He knew what he was putting at risk. 


FAILURE OF JUSTICE IN THE HADDOCK CASE. 


His assassination, of course, aroused the city. For a time 
temperance activity was all it should be; about a hundred 
saloons were suppressed, and the law was carried out. The trial 
was brought on; but, as you know, it failed entirely to secure 
justice. I had a long conversation with one of the lawyers who 
conducted the prosecution. ‘“ We failed,” said he, “ because, in 
our opinion, the jury was bought or bullied.” There was what 
was regarded as overwhelming evidence of the guilt of one 
man, to whom public sentiment wherever I sounded it in lowa 
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pointed, and who shall be nameless. “ The trial of that man,” 
said this lawyer, “has but just begun.” He was hopeful of 
securing justice. 

Another trial was brought on a few weeks ago. Three wit- 
nesses of the assassination swore that they saw a certain man 
shoot Mr. Haddock. Three eye-witnesses took oath before 
heaven and Almighty God that they knew who the man was 
who committed this murder. The jury went out, after a most 
serious charge of the judge, who was thoroughly convinced that 
the prosecution were in the right. In ten minutes the jurymen 
came back and delivered a unanimous verdict of not guilty, 
contrary to the law and the evidence as emphasized in the 
charge of the judge. On the same day they went into a photo- 
graphic saloon, and the man who is generally regarded as the 
assassin sat down in the group and was photographed with 
them. That evening at his house he entertained these jury- 
men; old wine flowed like oil; the clergy were toasted ironi- 
cally ; and a little later the lawyers who had conducted the 
defense received gold canes ostensibly from the business men of 
Sioux City. A protest was made by a number of reputable 
firms, but the saloons rode over them rough-shod, and a few 
days since the case was discharged entirely from the docket of 
the district attorney, and the present indication is that no more 
is to be done about this martyrdom. 

All this has taken place in America, in the Northern States, 
in the aggressive, courageous, temperance West, in Iowa, one of 
the three States that lead the ranks of the advancing prohibi- 
tion host. In present circumstances, I had rather live among 
the Sioux than in Sioux City. [Applause.] It was my fortune 
to lecture in that town, and to stand for a while in the very 
pulpit Mr. Haddock occupied. That desk flames yet with holy 
fire. In front of the desk I took the hand of his widow, her face 
filled with a better light than ever was on sea or land. Her 
look haunts me. She felt sure at that time that justice would 
be done; but when I met her son a few days later in another 
town, and walked with him from the lecture hall to my hotel, 
he, the biographer of his father, told me in the most distinct 


terms that he expected no justice; that not only was the mur- 
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derer of his father on trial, but that the jury system was on 
trial, and that he feared the jury trial would fail. It has done 
so. The son of the martyred Haddock in closing his bock pre- 
dicts that his father’s murderer will never be brought to justice. 


NATIONAL UNITY OF THE WHISKEY RINGS. 


What has secured this triumph of the saloon? The public 
conviction and that of the lawyers of the prosecution is, that 
money has done it. The liquor traffic in this country is like a 
skater who can throw his full weight on this foot or on that. 
There are now a national understanding and unity kept up 
between the liquor rings of great cities, so that almost any 
amount of money needed in any local issue can be raised. Why 
was prohibition crushed in Atlanta the other day? General 
Fisk, practiced politician, not easily cheated, tells us that there 
came together in New York city a number of prominent liquor 
sellers and brewers and raised the question how much money 
they must have to buy negro votes enough to overthrow prohi- 
bition in Atlanta. It was thought that a negro vote would 
cost $1.50, and that $500 should be given to the man who 
should deliver the goods. So $5,000 was raised, $4,500 to spend 
for corruption purposes, and the wet ticket triumphed. In the 
city of Atlanta, as a crowd of half drunken roughs were going 
home from the polls, they saw a young man standing in the 
door of his home, a Mr. Hightower. They said to him, 
“ Which ticket did you vote, the wet or the dry?” ‘The dry,” 
he replied. Thereupon a brickbat was hurled, the man’s skull 
crushed in, and he dropped dead in the presence of his own 
family and on his own threshold. And, although a crowd was 
looking on, nobody was arrested. You have heard of the mar- 
tyrdom of that valorous young editor Gambrell in Mississippi. 
Can any of you tell me whether anybody has suffered for his 
assassination ? 

I bring before you a vision, as clearly as I can, of the widow 
of the martyr and hero Haddock. I bring before you the facts 
that a great religious organization, the most powerful Protes- 
tant church in this country, the Methodist, stood behind him, 
honored him, gathered to some extent funds to support the 
prosecution, and yet that the widow had to appeal very piteously 
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through the secular press for pennies enough to pay her lawyers. 
The jury system has failed in this case. The state officials of 
Iowa are at fault, as well as the county commissioners and the 
district attorney. I hold that the churches are to blame, and 
that public sentiment is to blame [applause], and that some por- 
tion of the blood of Haddock and other victims of the lawless- 
ness of the liquor traffic is on our skirts. [Applause.] Such 
martyrs are the Arnold von Winkelrieds and the Lovejoys of 
the coming conflict with the saloon, and God grant that these 
drops of human blood, shed in a righteous cause, may become 
the seed of gigantic reforms. [ Applause. ] 

Such is the growth of the power of the saloon under universal 
suffrage, that in scores and hundreds of American towns these 
are the shameful outlines of our situation : — 

1. When one man goes forward alone and makes effective 
efforts to secure the execution of temperance laws against rich 
saloons, he does so at real risk to his property and life. 

2. It is difficult to induce even public spirited and well-to-do 
citizens to unite in suppressing the lawlessness of the liquor 
traffic. 

3. The police is little or no protection under municipal mis- 
government. 

4, County and state officers afford only uncertain protection 
according to our average experience. 

5. Churches are little or no protection. 

6. The jury system often fails to give protection. 

7. Political parties cannot safely be expected to secure prop- 
erty and life from attack, under the domination of the whiskey 
rings. 

8. When property or life is destroyed, the incendiary or 
assassin has often, in recent years, wholly escaped justice. 

In view of facts like these, which every candid and intelligent 
citizen confesses under breath, it is not extravagant, it is not a 
rhetorical hyperbole born of reformatory passion, to say that in 
our great towns, small as they are in comparison with what they 
will be, government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, is slowly being superseded in all matters relating to 
temperance laws by the government of the saloon, for the 
saloon, and by the saloon. [Applause.] 
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SUPREME COURT DECISION ON PROHIBITION. 


And now, exercising a freedom to which you are accustomed 
in this place, and which I hope none of you will mistake for 
partisan heat or personal discourtesy, I beg leave to raise the 
question, so old and yet new with every hour, what are we to 
do about this mischief ? 

First of all let us with united voice praise God for the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States on prohibi- 
tion. [Prolonged applause.] I hold in my hand an official 
copy of this celebrated decision, sent to me by Justice Harlan 
a few days ago, and I have had the honor of doing my little 
utmost in distributing it to the public. It is a document of 
considerable legal dryness, but every word of it should be 
studied by every friend of temperance and of law and order. 

What are the chief points settled by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Kansas prohibition cases ? 

1. The constitutionality of state prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, without compensation for property thereby injured or 
destroyed, is unanimously affirmed by the Supreme Court. 
[ Applause. | 

2. The right of trial by jury is declared forfeited in prohibi- 
tion States for violators of the temperance law. The liquor 
traffic can be suppressed by injunction proceedings without trial 
by jury. 

3. Jt is within the police power of a State to prohibit the 
private manufacture of intoxicating liquors by any citizen for 
his personal use. 

I venture to take time to read a few sentences from the 
decision itself to justify these propositions, and because these 
authoritative words open a new era in temperance legislation. 
The Supreme Court says : — 


“ That legislation by a State prohibiting the manufacture within her 
limits of intoxicating liquors, to be sold there or bartered for general 
use.as a beverage, does not necessarily infringe any right, privilege, or 
immunity secured by the constitution of the United States, is made 
clear by the decisions of this court, rendered before and since the 
adoption of the fourteenth amendment.” 
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That great amendment was intended as a shield for the slave 
after he became a free man, and the hope of the liquor traffic 
was that it might be used as a shield for the whiskey syndicate 
of the republic. This decision also says : — 


“‘ The entire scheme of prohibition, as embodied in the constitution 
and laws of Kansas, might fail if the right of each citizen to manufac- 
ture intoxicating liquors for his own use as a beverage were recognized. 
Such a right does not inhere in citizenship, nor can it be said that 
government interferes with nor impairs any one’s constitutional rights 
of liberty or of property, when it determines that the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating drinks for general or individual use as a beverage 
are, or may become, hurtful to society, and constitute, therefore, a 
business in which no one may lawfully engage. . . . This conclusion 
is unavoidable, unless the fourteenth amendment of the constitution 
takes from the States of the Union those powers of police that were 
reserved at the time the original constitution was adopted. But this 
court has declared, upon full consideration, that the fourteenth amend- 
ment had no such effect.” 


Let us praise Almighty Providence for a decision as bene- 
ficial in the conflict with the saloon as the Dred Scott decision 
was injurious in the conflict with slavery. [ Applause. ] 

What is likely to be the effect of this decision in the future 
of the temperance reform ? 

1. The decision immensely discourages the liquor traffie by 
hanging over it the Damocles sword of possible and lawful con- 
fiscation. 

2. It immensely encourages both statutory and constitutional 
prohibition. 

3. It does this for both State and nation. 

4. It greatly facilitates the execution of prohibitory laws, and 
makes it wholly the fault of the people if prohibition does not 
prohibit. 

5. It is a decision for the whole country. 


NECESSITY OF A REORGANIZATION OF POLITICS. 
Although the Supreme Court decision thus encourages the 
sentiment of those who demand prohibition, legislative and con- 
stitutional, we see two great historic parties trembling before 
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the whiskey rings. As General Fisk has said, the Democratic 
party, when asked to protect the people from the liquor syndi- 
cate, replies, “* We won't,” and the Republican party answers, 
“We can’t.” [Laughter.] If this be a correct statement of 
the case, — and I beg you to notice that as an individual I speak 
hypothetically ; you must be responsible for your own opinions, 
as I am for mine, — there must be a reorganization of politics. 
[Applause.] I am not a politician, my friends here on the 
platform are not politicians; but it appears that some of you 
are. [Laughter and renewed applause.] Is it not fair to take 
at least the position of an independent voter, and say that just 
as it was once the duty of an honest citizen not to vote for any 
party on its knees before the slave power, so now, in the provi- 
dence of God, it has become plain that it is the duty of every 
honest citizen not to support any party that is on its knees 
before the whiskey rings? [Prolonged applause.] I have said 
nothing of a third party thus far [laughter and applause], and 
I am quite aware that leaders of the third party are often hung 
in effigy. I have never assisted at their execution. But as 
this platform is an entirely independent one, and connected 
now, thank Heaven, with an independent press [applause], and 
as you are not responsible for platform or press, but only 
for what you say yourselves, let me ask you to notice that in 
the present state of American politics any party that can con- 
trol half a million votes in the presidential election, holds the 
balance of power. [Applause.] For one, I am profoundly 
grateful to Providence that the friends of prohibition, as 
already organized in a political party of their own, if they stand 
up and stand together, can cast more than that number of 
ballots. [Applause.] And yet I know that it was a mischiev- 
ous thing to organize the Republican party,—a mischievous 
thing for the Whig party and slavery. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] The Republican party was once a third party ; so was 
the Whig party. The managing politicians care for nothing but 
arithmetic, and therefore one of our supreme duties, as unflinch- 
ing temperance men, in view of the great and hazardous future 
of the republic, is to stand up and stand together and be 
counted. [Prolonged applause. | 
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LECTURE I. 
DID CHRIST TEACH BY INSPIRATION? 


Introducing the lecture, the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Monday Lectureship, spoke as follows : — 

There is a memorable saying of Arthur Hallam, “I know 
that the Bible is God’s book because it is man’s book, because 
it fits into every fold and turn of human experience.” It were 
too much to say that the naturalness of Christianity constitutes 
the highest proof of its supernaturalism ; but we may say that 
these two constitute the obverse and reverse sides of the same 
divine coin. Sin is unnatural, sickness is unnatural, death is 
unnatural. But when our divine Redeemer by his sacrificial 
and mediatorial work effects in us forgiveness of sin, healing of 
sickness, and resurrection from death, he restores us to our nor- 
mal and primitive condition. Thus the supernatural issues in 
the highest natural; the divine perfecting its work in the res- 
toration of the human. 

Now we believe that the Bible, which constitutes the founda- 
tion of our faith, is at once natural and supernatural. But we 
recognize the great danger of our times to be this, — that we 
apply our reason to the Bible for its elucidation without apply- 
ing the Bible to our reason for its illumination; in other terms, 
that we attempt to judge the Word of God by our wisdom, in- 
stead of submitting our wisdom to be judged by the Word of 
God. 

It was the admirable motto, you remember, of Bengel : “ Ap- 
ply thyself wholly to the Scripture and apply the Scripture 
wholly to thyself.” We believe that this Scripture not only was 
inspired but is inspired ; that the Spirit of God still throbs in 
every word and letter and sentence of its pages. And it is our 
privilege not simply to bring to bear the force of our reason to 
examine it, but, above all, to bring to bear its divine inspira- 
tion to make clear our own reason to ourselves, remembering 
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the words of Pascal, that “ Faith has its reason; which reason 
cannot comprehend.” Therefore, instead of making our reason 
an eye-glass for investigating all the minutie of inspiration, it is 
for us to make it, what God would have it, a burning glass for 
bringing to bear the light of his Word upon our conscience to 
convict and transform it. 

The Bible being not only divinely inspired but divinely in- 
dwelt, I rejoice that to-day we are not simply to stand face to 
face with the Scripture and speak to God, but to stand face to 
face with the Scripture and let God speak to us. Therefore it 
is with great gratification that I introduce as the subject of this 
thirteenth course of Monday Lectures, “ God in the Bible,” 
upon which Mr. Cook will now speak to you. 





THE TESTIMONY OF HISTORY TO INSPIRATION. 


If an inhabitant of another planet were to visit our sphere 
and should ask to see the most significant, victorious, and pre- 
cious object now known to man, I, for one, should unhesitatingly 
show him the Bible. If I were to guide the travels of sucha 
visitant, I should first of all place him not far from the Roman 
Forum, and ask him to look through the arch of Titus at the 
arch of Constantine and the Colosseum. The arch of Titus 
commemorates the downfall of Judaism. You have sculptured 
on it the golden candlestick and other utensils used in the tem- 
ple of old. Our Philistinish indifference to what has gone by, 
our incurious, torpid mood of mind as to what God has effected 
in past ages, which were really steps of advance toward our 
own day, would be dissipated by a sight of this monument of 
absolutely indisputable historic facts, the downfall of Jerusalem, 
the passing away of a great polity, political and religious, and 
the substitution for it of the religion of the New Testament. 

I should ask this traveler to consider next the significance of 
the arch of Constantine, for that commemorates the downfall of 
imperial paganism. You remember the tradition about the 
cross seen in the sky, and although this may have been only an 
optical illusion, nevertheless it produced a vast historic effect. 
The cross was woven into the symbolism employed by the Ro- 
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man army; the labarum is carved on the arch of Constantine, 
and that monument was erected to commemorate the victories 
to which that vision of the cross led. 

Then the Colosseum, “ giant wheel which once the very stream 
of ages drove,” as Richter says, “its spokes all broken,” would 
symbolize to our visitor the downfall of popular paganism. 
Nowhere on earth, I think, except in the Holy Land itself, 
can you find monuments or natural objects that symbolize so 
large a portion of the victories of the books of the Bible, and 
of the religion they represent in their entirety, as in this circle 
where the Colosseum and the arch of Constantine and the arch 
of Titus are gazed upon by the cross lifted on high from all the 
hills of the eternal city and from the hills around it, and es- 
pecially from St. Peter’s, symbolizing not a perfectly pure form 
of Christianity, indeed, but a power co-extensive with civiliza- 
tion ; symbolizing indirectly the whole power of Christianity in 
our time; a power as new as it is vast and utterly unlike that 
of which the Colosseum and the arch of Titus were emblems. 

Next, with the Christian Scriptures in my hands, I might 
take my traveler to the Academy at Athens. ‘These books 
have conquered those books,’ I could say to him, “and more 
acute books never were written than Greece produced in the 
Academy and the Lyceum. Here stood Paul on Mars Hill, and 
after eighteen hundred years the truth he taught outrides, as no 
other faith does, all the storms of time.” 

I could take my companion to the schools of Confucius, of 
Mohammed, or of the Brahmins. I could take him anywhere 
on the globe where intellect has spoken, or conscience, without 
special divine assistance, has made the still small voice audible, 
and I could say, “ These words have conquered those words.” 
It is certain that Christianity is encircling the globe. It is as 
sure that God is giving victory to Christianity as that our sphere 
is rolling onward. I should say to my visitor, ‘ The rings of 
Saturn yonder, around the world from which you came, do not 
more surely encircle the planet to which they belong than Chris- 
tianity is encircling, and will yet more luminously encirele our 
globe. If the Bible be not the truth, then God has made his- 
tory the witness to a lie. If the Bible, as a whole, so attested 
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by universal Providence under the law of the survival of the 
fittest, is not on the whole a trustworthy religious guide, then 
God has put around the orb of human experience a Saturn’s 
ring of coruscating falsehood.” 

And so by the gate of the providence of God in —— we 
enter on the consideration of the theme of God in the Bible. 


GOD IN CHRIST, IN CONSCIENCE, AND IN THE BIBLE. 


But I would with the utmost reverence draw near to a gate 
within the gate. The portal of faith in both revelation and in- 
spiration is Christ, our Lord. Is any soul in doubt whether 
miracles were ever performed? Let that soul raise the question, 
Was not Christ himself the supreme miracle? Is any soul in 
doubt as to the reality of revelation? Let its first question be, 
Is not Christ in himself a revelation? If the doubt is as to 
the reality of inspiration, let the first inquiry be, Did Christ 
teach by inspiration? And that shall be my first question in 
discussing God in the Bible. 

I wish to begin with the indubitable, and we will not pause 
too long on what needs no proof. I hold here in my hand what 
Dean Stanley (“ Jewish Church,” vol. ii. p. 137, Am. ed.) calls 
“the most purely historical view of Christ that has ever been 
expressed.” It is Ernest Renan’s, and even that French skeptic 
says Christ spoke because God was in Him; and that He taught 
what He received directly from the Divine Spirit. ‘“ God speaks 
not to Him as to one outside of himself. God is in Him. He 
feels himself with God, and He draws from his own heart what 
He tells us of his Father. He lives in the bosom of God 
by the interecommunion of every moment.” — (“ Vie de Jesus.”) 

No inspiration, no revelation! ‘ For my part,” says Charles 
Darwin, “I have never systematically thought much on reli- 
gion in relation to science, or on morals in relation to society.” 
“T feel in some degree unwilling to express myself publicly on 
religious subjects, as I do not feel that I have thought deeply 
enough to justify any publicity.” (“ Life of Darwin,” vol. i. p. 
275, 276.) “Iam much in a muddle on the subject of de- 
sign,” — he wrote to Asa Gray, whose memory may God bless, 
and who was not guilty of confusion of that sort on religious 
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themes, and who did much to bring Darwin to a better mind. 
Asa Gray called himself an evolutionist, a theist, and a believer 
in the Nicene Creed. But Darwin once wrote in a hasty letter 
to a student, “ As for myself, I do not believe there ever has 
been any revelation.” (“ Life of Darwin,” vol. i. p. 277.) 

Was Christ a revelation? Professor Luthardt says that if 
we had only the four epistles, the historical genuineness of 
which is now utterly undisputed even by the most destructive 
eritics of Christianity, Romans, Galatians, and the two to the 
Corinthians, we should yet have the whole of Christianity. It 
is far too late in the day for us to doubt the historic reality of 
the character of Christ. Assuming here as correct the conclu- 
sions which were reached two years ago in a course of lectures 
on this platform on Christ a Revelation, I now with unutter- 
able reverence present the teaching of Christ as the supreme 
proof of the reality of inspiration. 

Have we a Bible, or is it necessary to make a Bible for our- 
selves? so light-minded fantastics ask in our day. There is a 
tone, sometimes even within the church, which seems to imply 
we can vote the Bible up or down, at least in every part of it 
not directly connected with the teachings of our Lord. Can we 
vote Christ up or down? Can we vote revelation, as exhibited 
in his character, up or down? Dare we say that any human 
illumination has ever equaled his in spiritual authority? In- 
spiration is a gift to all ages, you say. Well, who has been in- 
spired as Christ was? Talleyrand said to a skeptic, “ Before 
your new religion obtains great vogue among men it will be 
necessary for you to die and be raised again.” And we must 
say to those who vaunt the power of modern illumination, Be- 
fore you can undermine Christianity, it will be necessary for 
you to overtop it, and to convince the ages that you have been 
nearer to God than was the heart of Christ. Who expects any- 
thing of the kind? Who, throwing aside all fetters except those 
of historical fact, is not willing to grant as much as Renan did, 
that this man spake as no other man ever spake ? 


A VERIFIABLE DEFINITION OF INSPIRATION. 


My object, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, is not to 
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defend a traditional or a novel, a mechanical or a mystical view 
of inspiration, but a verifiable view, whatever it may be. I pur- 
pose to reach my conclusions not by deduction, but by induc- 
tion. My central proposition is that God in history is a witness 
to God in the Bible, or that inspiration is verifiable by its re- 
sults. 

Seeking, with no presuppositions except those of theism and 
of history, a verifiable definition of inspiration, let us notice 
what are a few of the great incontestable facts concerning the 
Bible. Let us place these facts around us as giant reflectors in 
a circle, and allow a full and fair light to fall upon them, and 
then let us take the fire that starts up at the centre of the circle 
as our definition of inspiration. I will not begin with the fire. 
If you were all believers, I might thus begin. It is best to 
begin there when your hands are to be warmed, when your soul 
is to have melted from it its covering of ice. Your purposes 
are devotional; begin with the flame at the centre of these great 
reflectors. My purposes to-day, however, are polemic as well as 
irenic and spiritual. I begin with the reflectors, and I ask you 
to notice that they are all within the circle, which no religion 
and no science must transgress, that of the self-evident intellec- 
tual and ethical truths. The Bible nowhere contradicts funda- 
mental principles of human reason. 

It is important to distinguish the so-called Christian con- 
sciousness from the scientific consciousness. I repudiate as 
dangerously indefinite, and often thoroughly misleading, what 
now frequently passes under the name of the Christian con- 
sciousness, for that may mean one thing in one age and another 
in another. But I lift toa place of honor what I venture to 
call the scientific consciousness, which has cognizance of strictly 
self-evident truths. Over and over you have heard me express 
my allegiance to those actually axiomatic, intuitive perceptions 
which are God’s revelation in the soul of man. The Bible ex- 
presses its allegiance to them also, and its cans and cannots are 
everywhere echoes of them. 

Place the reflectors, then, all inside that circle; and here are 
the reflectors. 

1. The Bible is sixty-six books, and yet is one book. 
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Here is a volume made up of sixty-six pamphlets, written 
during a period of more than sixteen hundred years, and by 
more than forty authors, and yet, when we examine it closely, 
we find that it has only one system of doctrine, running from 
beginning to end. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, mind, and might, and thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commands hang all the law and the prophets.” 
Who doubts that an earlier dispensation led up to a later, and 
that apostles followed a Lord? Who does not see the gospel 
itself in what is called the Protevangelium in the Garden of 
Eden, the promise that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head? The Old Testament is the dawn of the gospel. 

When I first saw Fujisan, in Japan, that sacred mountain of 
the Orient, it was veiled in mist, but its whole height was ex- 
hibited by a dim outline. And so, although the Old Testament 
in its earlier portions does not exhibit the full vividness of the 
gospel, the form of the gospel is there. The height of the 
gospel is there. There is increase in vividness ; I do not know 
that there is increase at all in the breadth of the outline or the 
height, as revelation progresses. 

What explains this unity of doctrine coexisting with the end- 
less variety of forces concerned in the production of the sixty- 
six books of the Bible? Here is the book, and it exhibits this 
unity, and we know, whatever the destructive critics say, that 
ages divide the opening from the closing books; but the entire 
structure has ethical symmetry. From beginning to end this 
book is concerned with the question, What is the way of sal- 
vation? How shall man be delivered from the love of sin and 
the guilt of it? And its answer is everywhere the same. A 
later writer does not contradict an earlier. Idiosynerasies 
come out; the Psalmist sings now in this tone and now in that; 
here are history and reasoning, poetry and proverb and parable, 
but the predominating ethical and religious system, the great 
underlying questions and forces of this book have unity from 
beginning to end of it. 

“When we approach the Scriptures,” says Professor Luthardt of 
Leipsic University (“Saving Truths of Christianity,” T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, p. 254), “and give ourselves to their contemplation, the first 
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thing which produces an overpowering effect is their magnificent unity, 
their wonderful harmony. We admire a Gothic cathedral, the splendor 
of the original conception, the richness, the consistency, the adaptation 
and harmoniousness of its several parts. Holy Scripture is such a 
cathedral. It includes the greatest variety. But one thought runs 
through the whole. It is the same religious spirit which breathes upon 
us in all its several parts. It is one and the same teaching which it 
carries on in all its several books; one and the same truth which it 
everywhere proclaims ; one and the same way of salvation which it 
everywhere bids us walk in. This unity of Scripture cannot but excite 
both wonder and admiration, when we consider that we have here a 
literature descending from remote ages, the work of the most diverse 
authors, written under the most widely differing cireumstances and 
events, for the most opposite purposes, in the greatest variety of form. 
Where in the whole world, where in the whole circle of literature can 
anything be found which even distantly approaches it? Scripture 
forms one great whole. It is not like a collection of writings; it is 
like a single book ; it is an organism in which each part is necessary 
and none incidental or superfluous, but each serviceable to the whole 
from the first page to the last, from the creation to the renewal of the 
world ; and the centre of this great whole is Jesus Christ and his 
cross. We cannot but confess this is not the work of man. For they 
who wrote the several parts often knew nothing of each other; they 
knew nothing of that whole for which they were laboring. Neither 
accident nor human intention brought this to pass, but a higher mind.” 


Men tell us that there is in the ocean a marvelous structure 
produced by coral insects and ultimately taking the form of a 
gigantic cup. The structure is called Neptune’s cup, and it is 
built by insects that have no communication with each other ; 
each is in its cell. Generation after generation of these insects 
succeed each other, and the neck of the cup is built, and the 
base and the sides, and it is left finished looking up to God. 
Through sixteen hundred years and more, various writers pro- 
duced the Bible. It is the Neptune’s cup in the ocean of time, 
a structure of perfect proportions. The human forces concerned 
in its production are so various and disconnected that they do 
not account for its symmetry. Who or what moulded this cup 
which holds the blood of the Son of God and looks up inte his 
face ? 
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2. Incontestably the Bible is a winnowed book. It may be 
said of it, and of it only, that it contains no moral or religious 
inculcation that might not be reduced to practice without harm. 

This is true of no other one collection of books known to man, 
nor, indeed, of any other one book, unless it be some volume 
that the Bible itself has inspired. Several of these sixty-six 
books were written in very dark ages, by men almost barbaric 
in their training. Who or what winnowed the Bible? It is 
winnowed. Shall we call its freedom from ethical imperfection, 
inspiration? This is the second of the reflectors, but you are 
not to draw conclusions too rapidly. I am placing before you 
facts completely incontestable, because I wish to carry you with 
me to a definition which shall be verifiable. 

3. Incontestably the Bible contains the portraiture of the per- 
fect character of Christ, with historic proof that this character 
was drawn from reality. This differences immeasurably the 
Christian sacred volume from all other so-called sacred books. 

“ What manner of man is this?” said the disciples of old. 
He is a man, but more than man. What manner of man is 
He? “I know men,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, “and I 
tell you that Jesus of Nazareth was not a man.” Here is the 
portraiture; and, as the preacher of Harvard University used 
to say in my hearing, “ The starting forth of such a picture as 
that of the character of Christ under the unskilled pencils of 
such limners as the fishermen of Galilee is sufficient proof of 
its reality, and its reality is sufficient proof of its divinity.” 
Theodore Parker said on the platform yonder what Rousseau 
said before him: “ It would require a Jesus to forge a Jesus.” 
This is the third reflector. 

4, The Bible incontestably contains in its earlier books a pre- 
dictive element in symbol and prophecy pointing definitely to 
the coming of Christ and the triumph of Christianity. 

As Canon Liddon has lately affirmed, whatever new form ar- 
guments used on the topic of prophecy may assume, it must be 
admitted that only predictions account for the uncontested 
historic fact that the known world, near the beginning of the 
Christian dispensation, was filled with the expectation of the 
appearance of a deliverer. The predictive element is in the Old 
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Testament, and also in the New, and cannot be wrenched out of 
either by destructive criticism of any kind. This is the fourth 
reflector. 

5. Incontestably the scheme of doctrine and morals taught in 
the Bible finds men at greater depths than any other book. 

Coleridge said the Bible found him in the secret recesses of 
conscience, which no other volume did, and therefore he felt as- 
sured that God spake through it. The key fitted the lock. 
You may say that some books written since the Bible appeared 
in history search us at great depths. Yes, but did not the Bible 
inspire them? It has been said that if this is a good argument, 
then Baxter’s “Saint’s Rest” must be an inspired book, for it 
finds men ata great depth. But what inspired Baxter’s “ Saint’s 
Rest”? What brought into history the characteristic ideas of 
the Christian system of doctrine, the characteristic practices of 
Christian morals? I contend that it is in the line of this progres- 
sive revelation that we find God searching men at the greatest 
depths, and when thus the echo of this portion of God’s work 
matches perfectly the echo of what we suppose to be another por- 
tion, we have evidence of a divine superintendency over these 
books. 

6. The Bible shows beyond controversy that Christ regarded 
the Old Testament as of divine authority. 

T. It shows also that He promised divine guidance to the 
writers of the New Testament. 

8. The Christian scheme of thought founded on the Bible 
readily absorbs into its circle of influences the best results of 
progress. I regard that as a most essential test of inspiration. 

9. The Holy Scriptures record a series of events exhibiting 
the way of salvation. 

10. To all this we must superadd the fact that experience, 
age after age, has justified men in accepting as a guide in reli- 
gious faith and practice the Biblical inculcations. 

Truth works well and what works well is truth. But we must 
test the working age after age, not by any narrow swirl of ex- 
perience, but by a prolonged application of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. 

11. In these various aspects, no other set of books can possi- 
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bly be compared with the Scriptures. God is in the Bible as in 
no other book known to man. 

12. Unparalleled traits in the nature and history of the Bible 
show that an unparalleled divine superintendency has been ex- 
ercised over it. 

Let us stand now at the centre of the circle formed by these 
reflectors, and allow the converging rays from them to meet at 
one point. In the blaze and heat of that concentration of light, 


the unforced flame of a verifiable definition of inspiration will 
start up. 


PROFESSOR MONIER-WILLIAMS ON THE SACRED BOOKS OF 
THE EAST. 


Let me read to you Professor Monier-Williams’s confession, 
lately made in London, as to his extravagant early appreciation 
of the sacred books of the East. He regarded them as only steps 
leading up to the Bible. He applied to the sacred books of the 
East and to our Holy Word the law of evolution, in a way that 
the best defenders of that hypothesis would not justify. He 


said : — 


“When I began investigating Hinduism and Buddhism, I found 
many beautiful gems; nay, I met with bright coruscations of true light 
flashing here and there amid the surrounding darkness. As I prose- 
cuted my researches into these non-Christian systems, I began to foster 
a fancy that they had been unjustly treated. I began to observe and 
trace out curious coincidences and comparisons with our own Sacred 
Book of the East. I began, in short, to be a believer in what is called 
the evolution and growth of religious thought. ‘These imperfect sys- 
tems,’ I said to myself, ‘ are clearly steps in the development of man’s 
religious instincts and aspirations. They are interesting efforts of the 
human mind struggling upwards towards Christianity. Nay, it is 
probable that they were all intended to lead up to the one true religion, 
and that Christianity is, after all, merely the climax, the complement, 
the fulfillment of them all.’ 

“ Now there is unquestionably a delightful fascination about such a 
theory, and, what is more, there are really elements of truth in it. 
But I am glad of this opportunity of stating publicly that I am per- 
suaded I was misled by its attractiveness, and that its main idea is 


quite erroneous. The charm and danger of it, I think, lie in its ap- 
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parent liberality, breadth of view, and toleration. In the ‘Times’ of 
last October 14, you will find recorded a remarkable conversation be- 
tween a Lama priest and a Christian traveler, in the course of which 
the Lama says that ‘ Christians describe their religion as the best of 
all religions ; whereas, among the nine rules of conduct for the Buddh- 
ist, there is one that directs him never either to think or to say that 
his own religion is the best, considering that sincere men of other re- 
ligions are deeply attached to them.’ Now to express sympathy with 
this kind of liberality is sure to win applause among a certain class of 
thinkers in these days of universal toleration and religious free trade. 
We must not forget, too, that our Bible tells us that God has not left 
himself without witness, and that in every nation he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with him. Yet I contend, not- 
withstanding, that a limp, flabby, jelly-fish kind of tolerance is utterly 
incompatible with the nerve, fibre, and backbone that ought to charae- 
terize a manly Christian. I maintain that a Christian’s character 
ought to be exactly what the Christian’s Bible intends it to be. Take 
that Sacred Book of ours; handle reverently the whole volume ; search 
it through and through, from the first chapter to the last, and mark 
well the spirit that pervades the whole. You will find no limpness, no 
flabbiness about its utterances. Even skeptics who dispute its divinity 
are ready to admit that it is a thoroughly manly book. Vigor and 
manhood breathe in every page. It is downright and straightfor- 
ward, bold and fearless, rigid and uncompromising. It tells you and 
me to be either hot or cold. If God be God, serve him. If Baal be 
God, serve him. We cannot serve both. We cannot love both. Only 
one name is given among men whereby we may be saved. No other 
name, no other Saviour, more suited to India, to Persia, to China, to 
Arabia, is ever mentioned — is ever hinted at. 

“What! says the enthusiastic student of the science of religion, do 
you seriously mean to sweep away as so much worthless waste paper 
all these thirty stately volumes of sacred books of the East just pub- 
lished by the University of Oxford ? 

“No — not at all — nothing of the kind. On the contrary, we wel- 
come these books. We ask every missionary to study their contents 
and thankfully lay hold of whatsoever things are true and of good re- 
port in them. But we warn him that there can be no greater mistake 
than to force these non-Christian bibles into conformity with some 
scientific theory of development, and then point to the Christian’s 
Holy Bible as the crowning product of religious evolution. So far 
from this, these non-Christian bibles are all developments in the wrong 
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direction. They all begin with some flashes of true light and end in 
utter darkness. Pile them, if you will, on the left side of your study 
table, but place your own Holy Bible on the right side —all by itself 
— all alone — and with a wide gap between.” [Applause. ] 

Such is the testimony of one who studied the doctrine of 
evolution in connection with the Bible until he saw through the 
whole of it. 


H. W. BEECHER ON INSPIRATION. 


In sharp contrast with Prof. Monier-Williams’s repudiation 
of the claim that natural evolution explains the Holy Scriptures, 
let me read the testimony of one whose last important course of 
public discussions was on the application of the doctrine of 
evolution to the Bible, and to the reconstruction of religious 
thought. I hold in my hand an extraordinary but characteristic 
and extremely significant letter by Henry Ward Beecher. By 
reading it, I shall present to you in outline one of the fantastic 
and false doctrines of inspiration current in portions of the 
church in our time. As long ago as 1871, when Mr. Beecher 
was one of the editors of the “ Christian Union,” there was sent 
to him an article by Professor Stowe, on future retribution. 
Mr. Beecher, in haste and weariness, used the article as an 
editorial, and the manager of the paper was aghast to find the 
usual doctrine concerning future retribution taught in a lead- 
ing article, with Mr. Beecher’s name at the head of the edito- 
rial page. He wrote to Mr. Beecher and received this reply, 
to which sufficient public attention has never been attracted. 
It was published in the ‘“ New York Evening Post,” October 
29, 1887. 

February 2, 1871. 

My Dear Fetiow, — You are too acute. It is true that if I had 
written this article of Stowe’s, you would have opened your eyes with 
amazement tempered with horror. But, considering that it is by an 
old-time Orthodox man, it seems to me a mild statement. There is a 
certain truth all through it, but I do not think it happily put. But, 
chiefly, it is what is left out that makes it faulty. The argument from 
nature and from Providence is only half given. The fact that the 
strongest asseverations of endless punishment are found in the synopti- 
cal gospels is true. It is only by a line of refined reasoning that we 
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can get rid of the force of the old Orthodox argument. Indeed, I sus- 
pect that no man can get away from the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment except by a process which very materially lowers the doctrine of 
inspiration. I am free to confess that my mind more and more moves 
away from the doctrine of endless punishment, but it is at the expense 
of that belief in the supreme authority of Scripture, and an increase of 
faith that the living reason of men must determine living questions, and 
that the moral sense which Christianity educates must in the end sit in 
judgment on the qualities of religion itself. 

Anyhow, I don’t think any great harm is done by Stowe, and his 
article will not stand in the way of anything we may wish to say. But 
I do not wish to pluck at the leaves of the tree. It is in vain to argue 
and criticise at single points, when, in fact, your difficulties go back to 
the very foundations of things, and when you are awaiting the develop- 
ments which, by compelling a total reconstruction of the whole philoso- 
phy of religion, will relieve you of the trouble of special dissent. 

Truly yours, 
H. W. Beecuer. 

P. S. —I ought to say that I was in the Slough of Despond when I 
read proof of Stowe’s article, and that I did not half take it in, but only 
thought that it was a sort of fair average statement of Orthodox views. 


There are several points to be noticed in this very remarkable 
letter. 

1. The reconstruction proposed here involves a denial of the 
supreme religious authority of the Scriptures. 

2. It denies most especially the supreme authority of the 
synoptical gospels on the question of eternal punishment. It 
denies, therefore, in part, the authority of Christ’s own teaching 
on that subject, so far as it is represented by the synoptical 
gospels. 

3. The motive of this denial is aversion to the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. It sets up in opposition to Christ’s con- 
sciousness a so-called Christian consciousness. 

4. It makes the living reason of men the judge of living ques- 
tions, even if the whole Bible is set aside. 

5. It implies that even in morality the Bible is not a final 
authority. 

6. All this is within the church, and even within so-called 
Orthodoxy. 
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I revere, as you know, Mr. Beecher’s semory as a philan- 
thropist, but I must admit that I am convinced that Monier- 
Williams understood the doctrine of evolution as applied to the 
sacred books of the world better than the author of this letter, 
the pastor of Plymouth church. Is it too much to assert that 
when such doctrines are taught inside self-styled Orthodox 
circles, it is time to discuss the true in opposition to the fantas- 
tical theory of inspiration? 


INDUCTIVE DEFINITION OF INSPIRATION. 


At the centre of these reflectors starts up a fire, the holy 
flame of which I for one stand in the presence of with awe. 
These giant facts concerning the holy books of the Bible are 
parts of the past, and absolutely indisputable. God in history, 
as well as God in conscience, is a witness to God in the Bible. 
Unparalleled Divine superintendency over the Bible is palpably 
verifiable by its unparalleled results. There has plainly been a 
Divine superintendency over the various portions of the Holy 
Scriptures, such as make them, as a whole, an authoritative 
religious guide. Christ is in himself a revelation. He, there- 
fore, is an infallible guide, both as authenticating the inspiration 
of the earlier portion of these books, and as promising inspira- 
tion to the later writers. He who is himself the highest exam- 
ple of both revelation and inspiration is our supreme authority 
for accepting the Scriptures as written by Divine guidance. I 
reach, then, provisionally, this definition of inspiration: Such a 
Divine superintendency over the sacred writers as makes the 
Bible a trustworthy, infallible, and sufficient gaide to the Way 
of Salvation. [Applause. } 











BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Hicu Caste Hinpv Woman. By Punpira RAmABAl Sarasvati. With 
an Introduction by RacHEt L. Bopury, A. M., M. D., Dean of Woman’s Med- 
ical College of Philadelphia. Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv, 119. (Address Pundita 
Ramabai, 1400 North 21st St., Philadelphia. $1.35.) 

Eloquent, pathetic, authoritative, Christian, this book by the Pundita 
Ramabai is a star of hope for womanhood throughout Asia. Her genius 
and enthusiasm, her remarkable personal history in India, her education in 
England and America, the substantial support which the Ramabai Circles re- 
cently organized in the United States are giving to her scheme for opening 
a school for high caste Hindu widows, warrant the hope that she will be- 
come in her own land a centre of influences comparable to those which have 
made her a devout, intelligent, and aggressive Christian. We should regret 
exceedingly to see her work fall exclusively under the control of any one 
denomination, or become so nearly neutral and colorless in regard to Vital 
Christianity as to secure cordial support only from unevangelical sources — a 
peril to which she seems as yet insufficiently sensitive. 


‘* Ramabai, in her letter to me written in excellent Sanskrit, and in a book which 
she has just published in equally excellent English in Philadelphia (‘ The High Caste 
Hindu Woman’), speaks of several cases as bad as, if not worse than, Rukhma- 
bai’s case. The future regencratica of India depends upon the regeneration of the 
women of India.’ — Pror. Max Mutter, Oxford University. 

‘* This volume is published to aid the fund for founding a school for the train- 
ing of young Hindu widows, and is the brave venture of a brave woman ; it is as 
sound, sensible, and engaging as it is true-hearted ’’ — The Independent, July 28. 

**This dainty volume is both a heart-break and a joy. . . . It tells of women 
whose only and unpardonable crime is having been born at all.’? — Miss Frances 
E. Witiarp, Union Signal, Chicago, July 21. 


MetHops or CuurcH Work, Religious, Social, and Financial. By Rev. Syt- 


vanus Srauy, A.M. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1887. Large Svo, pp. 
304. $1.50. 


This book combines alertness and devoutness of spirit with fresh informa 
tion and practical good judgment in such a degree that we commend it ear- 
nestly to all who are engaged in any form of aggressive religious activity. It 
describes the methods of church work which recent experience, especially in 
the United States, has shown to be the most useful. Its purpose is to enable 
the church to marshal itself for Christian labor by the use of such methods, 
whether new or old, as have been sealed in experience by the Divine bless- 
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ing. The author is the well-known editor of “ Stall’s Lutheran Year-Book,” 
which represents all branches of the Lutheran Church in the United States 
and Europe. He was graduated from Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, in 
1872 ; studied theology at Union Theological Seminary and at Gettysburg ; 
has had three pastorates, of which the last is at Lancaster, Pennsylvania; and 
he is now statistical secretary of the General Synod of the Lutheran Church. 
There is a certain German thoroughness in the plan of this book, and this 
trait combines admirably with its distinctively American spirit. The volume 
discusses How to make a Working Church, How to reach the Young, Classes 
for Bible Study, Temperance Meetings, Pastors’ Aids, Workingmen’s Clubs, 
Work among the Sick, and allied topics. The timeliness and good sense of 


this book make it an important contribution to the literature of current 
reform. 


Tue InprAn Sivek or tHE Inpian Question. By WituiAm Barrows, D. D. 

Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 1887. Pp. 206. 

Since Mrs. Jackson’s volume entitled “A Century of Dishonor,” there 
has appeared no better presentation of the Indian questjon than this calm 
and shrewd book by Dr. Barrows. His extensive travel on our frontiers, and 
his elaborate study of the Far West in preparation for the writing of his ad- 
mirable volume on ‘‘ Oregon,” which the present reviewer has read with keen 
delight under the very shadow of Mt. Hood, have fitted Dr. Barrows to dis- 
cuss with the authority of an expert the Indian side of the Indian question. 
He supports the Dawes law, but is anxious to push on the work of the peo- 


ple at large in protecting the Red Savages against the White Savages of 
the frontier. 


In the last analysis of the Indian in Congress and on the border, he is diseov- 
ered to be simply a man, and more or less like all Americans ; and the recent and 
so far final proposition is to treat him as an American. 

Perhaps the Dawes bill goes as far as the government can go on its side of the 
work. What remains to make the new era a successful one, the people must do. 
In the regions more intimately affected by the Indian question, there is need of 
introducing a civil, social, and moral constabulary —a picket line of principles 
and of sentiments which will constrain a superior neighbor to be a good one to 
an inferior neighbor. — INrRopucTION, pp. 3, 7. 











QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLIES BY MISS WILLARD. 


9. Why does the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union urge the Prohibi- 
tion party to stand by the equal suffrage plank placed in its platform in 1872 ? 

Doubtless the strongest points in favor of woman suifrage are : 

First. That it is founded on the unchanging principles of justice. Every 
reasonable man knows that it is not right to tax a class without represent- 
ing that class, to inflict penalties upon a class that had no hand in deter- 
mining what those penalties should be, to govern one half of the human 
race by the other half. All injustice to one class works harm to every 
other. 

Second. The best government known to the race is found in a home 
where the father and mother have equal power, as is the case in an en- 
lightened modern Christian family. No other place is so free from temp- 
tation, and no other conserves so completely the best interest of all who 
dwell therein. Reasoning from analogy, the larger home of society, and 
that largest home of all called “government,” might be more like this 
typical home, and in proportion as they are made like unto it, society and 
government will more thoroughly conserve the interest of all, and shut out 
the pests of civilization. 

Third. The two most strongly marked instincts of woman are those of 
protection for herself and little ones, and of love and loyalty to her husband 
and her son. On the other hand, the two strongest instincts that to-day 
defend the liquor traffic and drink habit are avarice in the dealer and ap- 
petite in the drinker. It has been said that civilization has nothing with 
which it can offset these two tremendous forces. But may it not be found 
that in the home, through the reserve power never yet called into govern- 
ment on a large scale, woman’s instinct of self-protection and of love are a 
sufficient offset to appetite and avarice and will out-vote both at the polls ? 
For it must be remembered that in a republic, all questions of morality 
sooner or later find their way to the ballot box, and are voted up or down. 

Fourth. There are fifty-four thousand men in the penitentiaries of the 
United States against five thousand women. As a class, women hold the 
balance of power morally in the republic. 

Fifth. There is no enemy dreaded so much by liquor dealers and saloon 
keepers as woman with the ballot in her hand. Seeret circulars sent out by 
them, and intercepted by our temperance leaders, state this explicitly. One 
of these is addressed to a legislator and reads to this effect : “Set your heel 
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upon the woman’s suffrage movement every time, for the ballot in the hand 
of woman means the downfall of our trade.’’ When the bill, by which the 
women of Washington Territory had the ballot and secured local option, was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the Territory, there were 
bonfires, bell ringings, and beer on tap in the public square of many a town 
and village, where the saloon keepers celebrated their jubilee because the 
women had lost their right to vote. Happily, this right has been restored 
by an overwhelming majority at the hands of the legislature of 1888. 

Sixth. Wherever women have had the ballot, they have used it in the in- 
terest of home and against the saloons, the gambling houses, and the haunts 
of infamy. In Kansas, 26,000 women voted in the spring of 1887. The state 
librarian at Topeka carefully examined the files of the eight hundred news- 
papers of Kansas, and reports that without exception they bear testimony 
direct and indirect to the good behavior of the women at the polls, the 
courteous manner in which they were treated, and the overwhelming in- 
fluence they exerted in favor of morality. The law in Kansas prohibits a 
crowd at the ballot box, and requires that around it fifty feet of space shall 
be kept clear, persons going one by one to drop their ballots in the box, 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, while fully convinced that 
the ballot is the right of every woman in the nation just as much as it is 
the right of every man, does not base its line of argument upon this fact, 
but upon the practical value that woman’s vote will have in helping the 
nation to put away the liquor traffic and its accompanying abominations. 
We do not ask it for ourselves alone; we are impartial friends of the whole 
human race in both its fractions, man and woman, and hence we are not 
more in earnest for this great advance because of the good it brings to the 
gentler, than because of the blessing that it promises to those of the stronger 
sex. It is for these practical reasons that we claim that woman’s ballot should 
be one of the planks in the platform of the Prohibition party. We claim that 
the question is not at all irrelevant, but, in the nature of the ease, is part and 
parcel of the prohibition problem. We have learned as a sequel of four- 
teen years of hard-earned experience that the nation must have prohibition 
by law, prohibition by politics, and prohibition by woman’s ballot. 

We, therefore, most earnestly urge our good brothers in the party of the 
future to stand, as they have done since it was organized in 1872, firmly 
and loyally for this plank of woman’s ballot as secondary only to that of 
prohibition by the votes of men. We know they will require our help 
when it comes to the enforcement of the law. If they fill up their party 
now with men who refuse to come into it unless the woman’s suffrage plank 
is dropped, they will find themselves, ten years hence, face to face with the 
problem of enforcement, which will prove even more difficult than the enact- 
ment of prohibition, and they will sigh for the army that they might have 
brought along with them as a reserve force, but which, in their desire to go 
forward more rapidly, they were so unwise as to leave behind them from 
motives of expediency. We fervently pray that this may be their watch- 
word: “ The right is always expedient.’’ 
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10. Why is not Prohibition enforced in Portland, Me.? 

Not because the law is a failure ; not because the public sentiment does 
not demand its enforcement, but because political sentiment says, “ We 
must bid for the vote of the lowest class ; secret liquor dealers control that 
vote ; hence we must wink at the violation of law.” Good men who would 
like to see the law enforced are divided into two camps, Republican and 
Democrat ; their votes neutralize each other and are canceled out, but the 
saloon vote is owned by the liquor men, and thrown solidly for the candi- 
dates from whom they expect most favors, no matter to which party said 
candidates belong. This state of things can never be different until the 
good men whose public sentiment, if unified into political sentiment, holds 
the balance at the ballot box are massed in a political party whose watch- 
word is, “The saloon must go,” and whose votes place in power an officer 
back of the ordinance both able and willing to enforce the law. 


REPLIES BY THE REV. N. G. CLARK, D. D., FOREIGN SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


11. What is your opinion of the scheme of the Pundita Ramabai for the edu- 
cation of high caste Hindu widows ? 

No one who has had the pleasure of listening to the Pundita, or of reading 
her volume on “ The High Caste Hindu Woman,” can fail of profound interest 
in the Pundita herself and in the cause she pleads. But our sympathy with 
her generous efforts in behalf of her country-women must not blind us as 
to the wisdom of the scheme proposed. It is to establish an educational in- 
stitution for the social elevation of high caste Hindu widows. Its imme- 
diate object is to prepare them to become teachers of their own class, and so 
to raise them from the barbarisms and social degradation to which Hindu- 
ism, by virtue of its religious precepts and traditions, has subjected them. 
It proposes to do this without reference to the only agency which is compe- 
tent to effect this result. All history shows that only through the gospel 
has woman found her true place in the social scale. While the Pundita Ra- 
mabai admits the truth of Christianity and accepts it for herself, and has 
gradually learned to see that it is a philosophy teaching truths higher than 
she had ever known in Hindu systems, and “ that it gives not only precepts 
but a perfect example ; that it does not give us precepts and an example 
only, but assures us of the divine grace by which we can follow that exam- 
ple,” she has not yet learned that the gospel alone, inspiring the motives of 
her teachers, and realized in the lives and character of their pupils, can ac- 
complish the work she has at heart. The whole scheme drops down into a 
purely humanitarian enterprise, which at the best would only mitigate, with- 
out removing, the evils she deplores. The Hindu system, as such, is not to 
be touched ; partial relief only is to be secured for a few whom it now 
crushes to the earth. 

The Pundita may yet learn, through disappointed hopes, that the Christian 
interest of friends here in this country must be relied on to furnish the 
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funds she needs to begin and carry forward her work, and that the moral 
and social renovation of woman in India can only be effected by the gospel ; 
not as represented in denominational forms and creeds, but in a life begot- 
ten in human souls through faith in Christ, as the Redeemer and the Life of 
the world. 

Already hundreds of high caste Hindu women and girls are seeking in- 
struction in Christian schools, and we have no doubt that in cities like Poona 
and Bombay high caste Hindu widows would soon come to an institu- 
tion like that proposed by the Pundita, though it were known to be con- 
ducted not as a proselyting agency, but as based on broad, generous Christian 
principles. The esteem in which the Pundita is justly held, and her devotion 
to the welfare of her sisters, would soon secure her access to their hearts 
and be accompanied by the special blessing of God. 


12. What is the attitude assumed toward Christianity by the Hindu graduates 
of English government colleges in India ? 

It is not favorable. While some individuals accept of Christianity, and a 
few others are led to appreciate its value so as to favor Christian enterprises, 
the great majority, while rejecting some of the grosser forms of heathenism, 
are opposed to the gospel. The religious sentiment has been impaired, if 
not destroyed, leaving the minds of the students open to all forms of error. 
Christianity has suffered in the eyes of the people by its exclusion from the 
higher government institutions, as though it were not worthy of a place in 
them. While some of the men educated in government institutions renounce 
all religion in favor of materialism and skepticism as imported from west- 
ern nations, others would construct an eclectic system, gathering up the 
moral ideas to be found with more or less fullness in all, but practically ex- 
cluding any supernatural element, and others are attracted to a cultured 
deism, ignoring the Christ of God. To the latter class belong the various 
organizations of the Brahmo Somaj. 

That eloquent paragraph of Webster in his speech on the Girard Will 
case, in which he sets forth the disastrous results of adopting the principle 
of “no religion till he is eighteen,” has tenfold more meaning in India 
than in a country where the very atmosphere is charged with moral and re- 
ligious truths. High education without the gospel is now a great hindrance 
to missionary work in India. 


REPLY BY MR. COOK, AT TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, FEBRUARY 6. 


13. What of the position of the Mayor of Boston concerning the Rev. W. F. 
Davis’s imprisonment for preaching on the Common without a permit? 

Mayor O’Brien concedes in one of his recent messages that the city ordi- 
nance under which the Rev. Mr. Davis, formerly sub-master of the Latin 
School, and an efficient missionary at the North End and in Michigan, was 
imprisoned is unnecessary. He says he does not believe the people of 
Boston need any such ordinance to keep them in order on the Common, nor 
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on any other of our public grounds. He thinks it would be wise for the 
city councilmen to abolish the ordinance ; at least, he says he would gladly 
sign a bill for its abolition. Now, in my opinion, this concession is a very 
important one, because the lawyers tell us that if an ordinance of this kind 
is unnecessary, it is unreasonable, and that if it is unnecessary and unrea- 
sonable, it is unconstitutional. [Applause.] Iam not here to debate with 
the Supreme Court of this State, of which I would speak with the utmost 
reverence. I am quite aware that the ordinance has been tested before that 
court and pronounced constitutional. But in Michigan a similar case 
brought before the Supreme Court of that State went the other way. 

It would be unpardonable if I were to omit here and now to refer to 
a report, by a distinguished committee before the Evangelical Alliance in 
this city, on Mr. Davis’s case and allied matters, and published in at least 
one religious paper in this municipality, the ‘‘ Morning Star.” It was 
excluded from the other religious weeklies for want of space and grace. 
[Laughter.] The press, both religious and secular, has treated Mr. Davis's 
imprisonment with a good deal of coolness, because he offended for the 
second time. The ordinance has been declared to be constitutional, and 
here and now it is not important to debate the question whether it is so or 
not. Is‘it wise? The mayor says he thinks it is not. Ought it to be 
abolished ? The mayor says he thinks it should be. If it is, as the mayor 
thinks it is, unnecessary and unreasonable as an ordinance, how is it consis- 
tent with the bill of rights, the shield of us all? Many of us are both 
willing and anxious to have the question carried up to the Supreme Court of 
the nation and tested. Our objections to the ordinance are four, — it 
is unnecessary, impolitic, contrary to accepted precedent for two hundred 
years, and liable to dangerous perversion to the injury of the just liberties 
of the citizen and the good name of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Davis, in a letter written to me from jail, where I conversed with him 
a few days ago, says he has no love of personal notoriety, but that what he 
wants setiled is the question whether the Supreme Court of the United States 
will cut or rivet for the whole country the chains Boston has put around her 
Common. I look out on those historie elms from my study windows, and 
remember with shame and indignation that a gentleman now sitting on this 
platform was in jail for reading yonder on Flagstaff Lill three chapters of 
the Bible, without note or comment. Our honored president, on this occa- 
sion, the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, was fined for the simplest and devoutest 
and most peaceful preaching of the Word of the Son of Man on these 
public grounds. Our chairman himself has been fined, and the editor here 
at my side (Mr. H. L. Hastings), whom I honor very greatly for his valor in 
defending unpopular truth, has been in jail for no other crime than a simple 
presentation of Scriptural truth on Boston Common without a permit from 
the mayor. The condition of the country in military times may be such 
that a law of this kind is needed. The law was passed originally in war 
times. But in ordinary times the legal rule appears to be that we are 
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not to assume that the peace will be broken by preaching until it has been 
broken. You say that if preachers are allowed to go upon the Common 
anybody else may go there, too, and that there will be trouble with some- 
body. For about two hundred years there was no such city ordinance, and 
no such trouble ever occurred. The report of the committee, to which I 
have just had the honor to refer, is both fascinating and formidable. It is 
calin and clear and convincing. It should be studied by every one of us, 
and my impression is very incorrect indeed if you are not led by it to see 
that the question as to free speech on public grounds has more than local 
importance. It has a national importance, and really ought to be carried 
up to the highest tribunal. [Applause.] 

There will be a hearing before the city government on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary on this theme, and I hope you will crowd the small room which the 
officials of the municipality open for the occasion. 

Information comes to me from Mr. Davis’s relatives that the sheriff of this 
county went down to see him not long ago, and asked him privately and 
quietly to take the poor debtor’s oath, and so get out. [Laughter.] Mr. 
Davis said he was as rich a man when he went into jail as he is now. [Ap- 
plause.] He might have said, “ They have beaten us openly, being Romans, 
and have cast us into prison, and now do they thrust us out privily? Nay, 
verily, but let them come themselves and fetch us out.” 
plause.] 


[Prolonged ap- 
REPLY BY PROF. EDWARD BENNER, PRINCIPAL OF SALT LAKE ACADEMY, AT 
TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, FEBRUARY 6. 


14. What are the latest aspects of the conspiracy to make Utah a Mormon 
State ? 

Those who think that the backbone of Mormonism is broken by the loco- 
motive, or by the Christian teacher, or by legal enactment, make a great mis- 
take. My residence in Utah during many years leads me to assure you 
that the determination and perverseness and tenacity of purpose of Mor- 
mons are never greater than when they are on the way to the penitentiary. 
It is an open secret in Utah that George Q. Cannon, the man in whose per- 
son Brigham Young was able to thrust polygamy down the throats of the 
American people for eight years, was the chief mover in the effort to bring 
forward the new constitution ; and that the seventy-two men who in Salt 
Lake City carried that constitution without division were the interior priest- 
hood of the Mormon Church, all of them upholding polygamy and believing 
in it. Two years before, at a similar convention assembled in Salt Lake 
City, with the same president, and, I believe, the same secretary, and consist- 
ing very largely of the same individuals, a protest was sent to the President 
of the United States, in which is found this language : — 


‘To yield to the demand of the legislature to judge the rights of conscience, 
would prove us recreant to every duty we owe to God and man. Among the prin- 
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ciples of our religion is that of immediate revelation from God. One of the doc- 
trines so received is celestial or plural marriage, for which ostensibly we are 
despised and hated. This is a vital part of our religion, the decisions of courts 
to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 


It is the uniform practice of the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Utah, when a man is convicted of unlawful cohabitation, 
to ask him whether in the future he will promise to obey the laws, and the 
uniform practice of Mormons is to refuse to promise. Mormons prefer, as 
they say, to go to the penitentiary and suffer with the people of God, be- 
cause, as we say, they are determined to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Mormons have suddenly given up 
their most characteristic principles. You should recognise their determined 
temper. You may be sure that they have sent this new constitution to 
Washington as a sop to serve to put to sleep the big dog of public sentiment 
until the Mormon Church passes by. We have 30,000 Gentiles in Utah 
whose loyalty has never been questioned. They all with one voice demand 
that Utah be not admitted as a State under the false promises of the new 
constitution. ‘They say that for you to talk of admitting Utah as a Mor- 
mon State, in the face of their urgent, reiterated, unanimous protest, is an 
impertinence, an insult, an outrage. [Applause.] 

Mormons often compare polygamy with the social evil, and claim that the 
former is no worse than the latter. I have seen polygamy near at hand ; 
and, horrible as the other evil is, I tell you that polygamy is a thousand 
times worse, because when the profligate or the libertine commits wicked- 
ness he keeps it away from his family ; he calls it by its right names, sin 
and crime ; and he hides it from the face of the pure. But the Mormon, 
obliterating all distinctions of right and wrong, calls it holiness, and he 
brings it into his home, and thereby he drags his wife, no matter how sensi- 
tive or refined, and his helpless children, into the same social hell with him- 
self, to suffer unmeasured torments. The home, my friends, has been 
abolished in Utah, and it is for the Christians of America to restore it. 
[Prolonged applause. ] 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Every technicality that the astuteness of lawyers can bring to bear ap- 
pears likely to be used to obstruct the plain course of equity in the Andover 
Case. The central question at issue is simply one of commercial honor. 
Has there, or has there not been a breach of trust? Is the teaching of 
future probation in harmony with the obligations assumed by the professors 
on signing the Seminary Creed? Ought they to draw their salaries while 
inculeating what the founders of the Seminary are known to have regarded 
as pernicious error? The publie mind, except in a portion of Eastern 
Massachusetts, as we judge from much travel and conversation, is very 
definitely made up on these questions. Honorable and clear-minded men 
of all denominations and of no denomination, after reading Professor Park’s 
and Dr. Dexter’s and Dr. Wellman’s elaborate published arguments on the 
one side and those of Professor Smyth on the other, have expressed to us in 
great numbers the conviction that the simplest commercial honor should 
require the accused professors to step down and out. The case is by no 
means a heresy trial, as certain curiously misinformed secular journals 
represent it to be. It is simply a question as to good faith in the adminis- 
tration of an educational trust. Can teachers of the eccentric new theology 
conscientiously use funds gathered to support a thoroughly antagonistic 
theological and religious creed? Mere manliness, as the disinterested 
public thinks, ought to settle a matter of this kind. But besides an appeal 
to the Supreme Court from the decision of the Visitors in the case upon 
which they have already passed judgment, a new suit has been begun 
against the Visitors by the Trustees of the Seminary to determine the 
extent of the jurisdiction of each board. The Fabian policy is pursued ; 
and meanwhile the professors continue to draw their salaries from funds 
which a sensitive regard for commercial honor should forbid them to use. 
Professor Thayer’s resignation of his position at Andover some years ago was 
on this very ground, and was much to his credit. 


No two documents on Free Trade and Tariff Reform have for a genera- 
tion attracted as much attention as President Cleveland’s Message of 
December 6, and Mr. Blaine’s Reply from Paris, December 7. We have 
heard of an alert educator in New York city assigning these two papers to 
his advanced pupils as a lesson in political economy. As a record of 
reform, Our Day publishes the documents in full and adds to them the 
remarkable speech of James Russell Lowell on the Message, with Senator 
Sherman’s equally remarkable rejoinder. The four documents in contrast 
are of high value as indicating the new vitality of great industrial questions 
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in American politics, and as giving expert opinion on both sides of the chief 
issue. Aside from political partisanship, the opinion of what we believe to 
be a great majority of American voters is, that our policy should continue 
for many years yet to require a moderate degree of protection for our indus- 
tries against the low-paid labor of Europe and for purposes of revenue, while 
at the same time maintaining Free Trade between the sixty millions of our 
own population. It is the felicity of the American practice in regard to 
Free Trade and Protection that it combines the advantages of both ‘systems, 
by giving us Free Trade between the States, with qualified Protection for the 
present against the rest of the world. 


Tue venerable Dr. S. F. Smith’s noble hymn prepared for the opening of 
the Thirteenth season of the Boston Monday Lectures (see p. 140) was 
introduced by the lecturer as follows : — 

“It is now more than fifty years since our National Anthem was written 
by one who has prepared for us this morning our opening hymn. It is, I 
believe, fifty-six years this month since ‘ America’ was written, on a sullen 
February day at Andover, by Dr. Smith, then a student there. As most 
of you know, he was a Harvard classmate of our distinguished citizen, Dr. 
Holmes. There is yet no national anthem likely to last longer in America 
than Dr. Sinith’s. I am very glad that I have this opportunity of express- 
ing my reverence for his career, not only as a preacher of righteousness, 
but as a poet. He has been prophet and poet both, and I shall be abun- 
dantly justified in extending to him as both, and in the name of this audience, 
our congratulations on his arriving so nearly as he has to the birthday which 
marks his completion of threescore years and twenty.” 


Tue good judgment and legal eare with which the New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice conducts its difficult, but indispensable work, is il- 
lustrated by the fact that out of one hundred and twenty-one cases brought 
to trial by Mr. Comstock in 1887, convictions were secured in one hundred 
and eighteen. Three of the accused escaped simply because they were only 
persons employed by principals who had already been convicted and pun- 
ished. 


Srx railway companies, English, German, and American, are now petition- 
ing at Pekin for liberty to build iron roads through the Celestial Empire. In 
Australia, railways have been extended so that the distance from Adelaide 
to Melbourne is now made in sixteen hours, that from Melbourne to Sydney 
in eighteen, and that from Sydney to Brisbane in twenty. 


THE speed of the best ocean steamers between England and Australia, as 
well as between England and America, is now greater than that of average 
railway passenger trains through distances equally extended. 


In the year 1887 there were imported into Japan 85,000 English books 
and 119,000 American. 

















